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NEW BOOKS. 


The Gilded Man (El Dorado), 


And other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of 
America. By A. F. Banpgvizr. xamo, Cloth, 


1.50, 

The author here describes the adventures and ro- 
mantic episodes attendant upon the early Spanish ex. 
plorations of our Southwest. The scene of the story 
which gives its title to the volume is laid in Venezuela 
and the legend of £/ Dorado is for the first time told 
accurately in popular form. With this exception the 
tales relate to our own country. They include the 
stories of the mysterious “Seven Cities of Cibola,” 
“El ra,” and of equal dramatic interest 
and historical value. 


Factors in American Civilization. 

Stupigs 1n Apptiep Sociococy A Series of Four- 
teen Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. ramo. Cloth, 


2. 

This volume is uniform with the two previous vol- 
umes of the series, entitled respectively ‘* Evolution 
in Science and Art” and “ Man and the State.” The 
lectures are by well-known writers and speakers, the 
range of topics embracing all the more important 

ological questions of the time. 


General Johnston. 


By Rosert M. Hucuss. A new volume in the Great 
Commanders Series, edited by Gen. Jamas Grant 
Witson. With Portrait and Maps. samo, Cloth, 
gilt top. $r.50. 

The active and varied career of Gen. Joseph Johns- 
ton, the part which he took in the Civil 
War, the differences of opinion between Jefferson 
Davis and himself and their effect upon the fortunes 
of the Confederacy, render the story of his life one of 
engrossing interest and great historical importance. 
The author has had access to unpublished documents 
and other sources of fresh information, which impart 
to his work a distinctive quality and a special and 
permanent value. 


On the Old Frontier. 


By Witttam O. Stopparp, author of ‘* Crowded Out 
o’ Crofield,” * Little Smoke,” ‘The Battle of 
New York,” étc. Illustrated by H. D Murpny. 
* Good Books for Young Readers” Series, 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 

In this thril st Mr. Stoddard is at his best. 
He describes the vicissitudes of the settlers in western 
New York, which was the frontier of the last century, 
the homely yet adventurous existence at Plum Hollow 
Fort, the plottings of the Iroquois, their assemblage 
in the great Council House, and their final desperate 


raid, boy is the hero of the book, and every 
American boy and girl should read it for its historical 
value as well as for its romantic interest. 


Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. 
From the rite Notes of Lewis Linpsay Dycne, 
A. M., M. §., Professor of Zoology and C 
of Birds and Mammals in the Kansas State U 

versity. Expeditions 
ammals. By Crarence E. 

It is al thee prof ope 
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his tastes as a hunter from lifelong ec," 
New York Tribune. 
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BOOKS ON SILVER AND 
FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 


The History of Bimetallism in the 
United States. 


By J. Laurence LauGuutw, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in Harvard University; 
author of “The Study of Politicai meg w= 
etc, With Sixteen Charts and Numerous Tab 
8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 

** Professor Laughlin's excellent work is timely and 
valuable. It reinforces the suggestions of political 
sagacity and business prudence by the wena of 
oe ic investigation and foresight.””--New ‘ork 

imes, 

* The book is nota treatise on the of bimetal- 
lism, but is a history of bimetallism, the 
discussed only so far as the hard facts in the country's 
experience have directly bor e upon some part of 
theory."’—Chicago Evening Fournai, 


Financial History of the United 
States, from 1774 to 1789, 


Embracing the Period of the American Revolution. 
New edition, thoroughly revised. By Avsert S. 
Bot.es, Professor in the W. School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania; editor of 
* The Banker’s Magazine.” 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Financial History of the United 
States, from 1789 to 1860. 


By A.pert S, Bottes. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


Financial History of the United 
States from 1861 to 1885. 
By Atsext S. Bottes. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 

The difficulties, dangers and triumphs of the Gov- 
ernment's fiscal operations early in the war are well 
Lrreree She inenption pad poomvess of tana. 

ned. i +) 
tional banks are described; also thle gyetem of internal 
taxation, the tariff, the whiskey frauds, etc, 
book 1s the best financial history the country has thus 
far.” —Chicago 7 ribune. 


Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 


change. 

By W. Stanvev Javons, Professor of Logic and Po- 
litical Economy in Owens College, Manchester. 
remo. Cloth, $r 75. 

‘* Professor Jevons writes in a 
less style, without trace of either or man- 
nerism, and shows no commitment to any theory. 
The time is not very far distant, we hope, when leg- 
islators will cease attempting to legislate upon 
before they know what money is; and, as a 
help towards such a change, évons de- 
serves the credit of having made a contribn- 
tion.”—New York Financier. 


Recent Economic Changes, 
And Peach gal the Wal'eng af See BY 
e! f 
Davin A. WeLis. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, r 
* A book of intense interest, and one that can be 
read and re-read with advantage." —London Spectator. 
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Literature 
“The Life of Sir Richard Burton” 
By his Wife, Isabel Burton. With Numerous Portraits, Iilustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols, $12. D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Oh, last and noblest of the Errant Knights, 
The English soldier and the Arab Sheik ! 
Oh, singer of the East who loved so well 
The deathless wonder of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
Who touched Camoens’ lute and still would seek 
Ever new deeds until the end,—farewell !” 

Justin McCartuy’s vigorous lines on the death of Sir 
Richard Burton in 1890 are a fit epitaph for one of the 
noblest and strongest characters of modern times, It is not 
often that “ The Arabian Nights ” are tangibly realized in an 
age so remote as this from the days of Haroun al Raschid; but 
from the moment this dazzling Irishman came into existence, 
from the hour when the blood of Louis XIV. began to flow 
(by bar sinister) in his veins, these ancient fairy-tales began 
to take shape and color, and one of the most romantic of 
human lives unfolded swiftly and poetically. 

No one can read the autobiography of the man from 1821 
to 1861 without seeing in Burton what most people would 
call the “‘ typical bad boy,” but what was really only the 
flashing forth and foreshadowing of the force of the man, 
The family were nomad from the start, Bohemian on the 
Continent, wandering round Italy and France till the two 
boys were nearly twenty, picking up modern and neglecting 
ancient languages, made European out of all semblance to 
Englishmen or Irishmen and early filled with supreme con- 
tempt for insular narrowness and insular life. They became 

ect linguists and imperfect patriots; they boxed and 
fenced and rode and danced to perfection, but their man- 
ners were as French and Italian as their dark, handsome 
faces; and when they went to Oxford they were as un-Eng- 
lish as they well could be, and were of the Romance rather 
than the Teuton type. The scandalous frankness of the 
autobiography reveals all the ups and downs of this gypsy 
life without concealment but with singular charm, The two 
Burtons were of the wilful, noisy, independent, unmanage- 
sort, far too full of animal spirits for asthmatic mother 
or bronchitic father; and the story of their tricks and pranks, 
ised on unhappy tutors and governesses, the continual 
and squabbles in which their youth was passed, their 
sttange accomplishments and precocious wickedness, their 
Tustication from the University and perpetual brawling and 
undutiful conduct everywhere, leaves a decidedly painful 
impression, softened here and there by Lady Burton’s dep- 
tecatory footnotes and amiable glossings. 
_ The Burton house, according to these self-revelations of 
its eldest son and heir, was a small pandemon-land, unre- 
by the caustic ridicule sprayed vitriol-like over the 
merous aunts and cousins and grandmothers who intrude 
Mpon the story. The narrative is vivid beyond description 
‘ind absolutely cold-blooded in its analysis of men and 
ngs. Sir Richard stands full-length before his own mir- 
‘Without a vestige of moral clothing on him, almost as 
mide as the Rousseau of “ Les Confessions,” yet fascinating 
in his nudity, Brusque, brilliant, almost savage in his 
Soatseness, yet full of cultivation, of polish, of refinement 
when he wanted to be, he presents the startling paradox of 
‘multiple man in one—of 4 scholar, linguist, explorer, trav- 
oe translator, agnostic and Christian combined 
ike into a whole, perplexing in the versatility of its 
igs and flashings. Lady Burton alone seems to have 
ttood him and his polytechnic ways, She loved and 
iim for forty-three years, and the lesson was always 
Her passionate adoration emerges in preface and foot- 


note and public letter and epilogue, and her rare intellectual 
force enabled her to win and retain a counter-love as strong 
as death. Such a biography has rarely been written by a 
wife, so true, so eloquent, so instructive, so ablaze with fiery 
enthusiasm for her subject. The style glows like a live coal 
and is only rivalled in graphic force by that of Sir Richard 
himself who darts with hidden lights and fires like a human 
opal, Tg quote from such a book is to present a brick to 
one asking for a description of a house; the reader must see 
and judge for himself of the quality and keen personal force 
of the writing (some 1200 pages of closely printed paper, 
destitute of a single dull line), The intertwined lives of 
husband and wife are linked everywhere through it, like the 
Y and F of the royal monogram of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
an inseparable but most significant hieroglyphic. 

Lady Burton is an enthusiastic Catholic, and she believes 
that “ Richard” was one too; but of this there may well be 
two opinions, Her whole book is a chapelle ardente of fiery 
faith, while he, loving and continually talking agnosticism, was 
often found secretly praying most fervent prayers! And so 
he died, a mystic, a Sufi, a Brahman, a Mohammedan, a Chris- 
tian, a sceptic—in short, a many-sided eclectic, with a sort 
of compound eye of faith and compound vision, All his life 
from early youth had been spent in his country’s service, and 
the only recognition he got was four petty consulships in 
Brazil, and at Damascus and Trieste, and the empty title of 
“ Sir,” which was tossed to him late in life. Lady Burton, the 
heroic wife, has been long engaged upon a complete memorial 
edition of his works and diaries, his translations, travels and 
MSS. His enormous versatility was such that any but a de- 
voted Penelope might well shrink from undertaking such 
a series of publications, 

The master of twenty-nine languages, author of the fas- 
cinating “ Book of the Sword,” introducer into the British 
army of its present system of bayonet practice, writer of 
philosophic and Gelegensheit-gedichte, discoverer of Lake 
Tanganyika, venturesome pilgrim to Mecca and Medina, inti- 
mate friend of Gordon and Speke, and true discoverer of “ The 
Arabian Nights” as an pera oe SHON work of the first im- 
portance, Richard Burton was the last of the “admirable Crich- 
tons”; and the task of telling his story was one that could 
be fitly and capitally accomplished only by a life-long asso- 
ciate, Lady Burton’s volume bears every evidence of pains- 
taking care, accuracy, fulness, sympathy and first knowledge: 
it is a suitable companion to the volumes of his writings and 
Arabian translations on which she collaborated so faithfully 
from 1885 to 1888, The nervous, forcible English brings 
the man before us without mask or malice or finery—an 
athlete, six feet in height, with brilliant dark eyes, melodious 
voice, grasp of iron, and incomparable conversational powers, 
equally at home in the Soudan, on the Gold Coast, amon 
the lianas and humming-birds of Brazil, or the salons o 
Italy, France and England. Only England can produce 
men like him and Sir John Bowring and Chinese Gordon 
and Prof. Palmer—combinations of the matter-of-fact and the 
incredible, as ready to die as to live for their country’s wel- 

fare. That such a man as Burton could live to be seventy 
and die of gout, is another paradox in a career replete with 
paradoxes, for of such men, burning with unquenchable in- 
tellectual fire, we expect only the brief career of Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Moliére and Balzac—forty or fifty years at most, 
The Byron of travellers and linguists, he never broke down 
like his poetic prove but lived forcefully through a lon 
life and died fully of the aristocratic disease of whic 
usually only the vce HS and the inert die. 

y Burton’s dedication is as follows:—“ To my. Earthly 
Master, who is waiting for meon Heaven’s frontiers, Whilst 
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waiting to rejoin you, I leave as a message to the World we 
inhabited, the record of the Life into which both our lives were 
fused. Would that I could write as well as I can love, and 
do you that justice, that honour, which you deserve! I will 
do my best, and then I will leave it to more brilliant pens, 
whose wielders will feel less—and write better. Meet me 
soon—I wait the signal!”” Of himself Burton says early in 
his autobiography :—“ I was intended for that wretched be- 
ing, the infant phenomenon, and so began Latin at three and 
Greek atfour. Thingsare betternow.” And of his father:— 
“He was determined that none of them [his boys] should 
enter the army; the consequence being that both the sons 
became soldiers, and the only daughter married a soldier. 
Oe However, in order to crush their pride, they were 
told that they should enter ‘Oxford College as sizars, poor 
or who are supported by the alms of others,’ Our 
eelings may be imagined. “We determined to enlist, or go 
before the mast, or to turn Turks, banditti, or pirates, rather 
than undergo such an indignity,” 

After this hint of their rearing, Burton goes on to tell of 
their numerous Continental wanderings. They reach Naples, 
where “the people had determined that the cholera was 
poison, and doubtless many made use of the opportunity to 
get rid of husbands and wives and other inconvenient rela- 
tionships; but when the mob proceeded to murder the doc- 
tors, and to gather in the market-square with drawn knives, 
declaring that the Government had poisoned the provisions, 
the King himself drove up in a phaeton and jumped out of 
it entirely alone, told them to put up their ridiculous weap- 
ons, and to show him where the poisoned provisions were, 
and, seating himself upon a bench, ate as much as his stom- 
ach would contain, Even the /asszaroni were not proof 
against this heroism, but cheered him to his heart’s content. 
* * * Outside Naples was a large plain, pierced with 
pits, like the silos or underground granaries of Algeria and 

orth Africa, ‘They were lined with stone, and the mouths 
were covered with one big slab, just large enough to allow 
a corpse to pass. Into these flesh-pots were thrown the un- 
fortunate bodies of the poor, after being stripped of the rags 
which acted as their winding-sheets, ” The decay 
caused a kind of lambent blue flame about the sides of the pit, 
which lit up a mass of human corruption, worthy to be de- 
scribed by Dante,” 

The new Italy “is no longer the classical Italy of Landor, 
nor the romantic Italy of Leigh Hunt, nor the ideal Italy of 
the Brownings, nor the spiritualized Italy of George Eliot, 
nor the everyday Italy of Charles Lever. They thought 
they were going to do everything when they changed Masters, 
but they have only succeeded in making it a noisy, vulgar, 
quarrelsome and contentious, arrogant, money-grasping Italy, 
and the sooner it receives a sound drubbing from France 
or Austria the better for it. It will then reform itself.” 

He describes the English Mediterranean steamers of those 
days as follows:—‘‘The cabins were dog-holes, with a 
on ge atmosphere, and food consisted of greasy butter, 

read which might be called dough, eggs with a perfume, 
rusty bacon, milkless tea and coffee that might be mistaken 
for each other, waxy potatoes, graveolent greens cinte 2 léan, 
stickjaw pudding, and cannibal haunches of meat, charred 
without and blue within.” Among the sanitariums for sick 
people, he “ proposed to utilize the regions about the beau- 
tiful Dead Sea, about 1300 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean, where oxygen accumulates, and where, run as 
hard as you like, you can never be out of breath. This will 
be the great Consumptive Hospital of the future. At Ox- 
ford the college cooks were great swells. They were paid 
as much as average clergymen, and put most of their sons 
into the Church. In fact, the stomach had to do the whole 
work, whereas a good French or Italian cook does half the 
work for it in his saucepan.” There “ Dr. Newman, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, * * * used to preach University ser- 
mons; there was a stamp and seal upon him, a solemn music 
and sweetness in his tone and manner, which made him sin- 
gularly attractive, yet there was no change of inflexion in 
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his voice; action he had none; his sermons were always 
read, and his eyes were ever upon his book,” 

Burton was laughed at for speaking in Roman Latin—teal 
Latin—“ not knowing the English pronunciation, only known 
in England.” This was the way, even at Oxford, where he 
first took up Arabic alone and without help, that this Mezzo- 
fanti learnt his twenty-nine languages. “ My system of 
learning a language in two months was purely my own in- 
vention, and thoroughly suited myself. I got a simple gram- 
mar and vocabulary, marked out the forms and words which 
I knew were absolutely necessary, and learnt them by heart 
by carrying them in my pocket and looking over them at 
spare moments during the day. I never worked more than 
a quarter of an hour at a time, for after that the brain lost 
its freshness, After learning some three hundred words, 
easily done in a week, I stumbled through some easy book- 
work (one of the Gospels is the most come-atable), and un- 
derlined every word that I wished to recollect, in order to 
read over my pencillings at least once a day. Having fin- 
ished my volume, I then carefully worked up the grammar 
minutie, * * The neck of the language was now 
broken, and progress was rapid. * * * I was delighted 
with the most difficult characters, Chinese and Cuneiform, 
because I felt that they impressed themselves more strongly 
upon the eye than the eternal Roman letters. This, by-and- 
by, made me resolutely stand aloof from the hundred schemes 
for transliterating Eastern languages, such as Arabic, San- 
scrit, Hebrew and Syriac, into Latin letters,” 

In 1880 began to appear his version of Camoens (dedicated 
to Swinburae?. “My Master,” he calls him; adding, “on 
board raft and canoe, the sailing vessel and steamer, on the 
camel and mule, under the tent and the jungle tree, on the fire- 
peak and the snow-peak, Camoens has been my companion, 
my consoler, my friend.” The work was to be complete in 
ten volumes, six of which appeared, including the profound 
“ Life and Commentary.” Burton’s own most original verse 
was the lovely Xasfdeh, or couplets, worthy of Omar Khay- 
yam, “The Arabian Nights,” on which he worked thirty 
or thirty-five years, brought him nearly 15,000/,, and is his 
magnum opus, The financial part was conducted by Lady 
Burton, who sent out 34,ooo circulars, The version, inimita- 
ble in its English, its rhythm, its metrical bits, its commenta- 
ry and its knowledge of Oriental life and manners displayed 
in overflowing Notes, was primarily intended as a help to 
the Government in understanding the immense Moslem na- 
tions and tribes with which it had to deal, and was received 
with almost universal acclaim. It revealed a masterly knowl- 
edge of Egyptian Arabic, which is half-way between liter 
ary and colloquial Arabic, It came out in sombre black 
and dazzling gold—“ the livery of the Abassides”— true 
symbol of its contents. Burton wrote:—“ Many a time and 
oft, after the day’s journey was over, I gathered the Arabs 
around me and read or recited these tales to them, until the 
tears trickled down their cheeks and they rolled on the sand 
in uncontrollable delight.” The marvellous esoteric in- 
sight, disclosed by his notes, into Oriental practices and cus- 
toms makes his work, combined with Lane’s, a complete im 
terpretation of the storied East. Galland, Habricht, Tor 
rens, Lane and Payne had grappled more or less imperfectly 
with the great corpus of Eastern folklore in these wonder- 
stories of Scheherazade, but only Burton showed himself the 
perfect master of the mighty work, “the quatrains and coup 
lets reading like verses from Elizabethan mantels, and form- 
ing a perfect rosary of Eastern lore.” His “ Alf Loylah wa 
Loylah” is thus truly a picture of the “Children of the Sun 
in all their frolicsomeness, naiveté, sensuality and sadness. 

Lady Burton’s book would have profited by editing. 





“ David Balfour ”’ 
A Sequel to* Kidnapped.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. $1.50 Chat, 
Scribner's Sons. ‘ 





IN THIS SEQUEL to “ Kidnapped,” Mr. Stevenson has ven 
tured on a love-story—not one of the robustious sort affect 
ed by most modern novelists, but a tale of youthful, f 
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tic, vacillating, half innocent and wholly inexperienced pas- 
sion. David is on his way to lodgings, a bank-porter march- 
ing ahead with a bag of his new-gained money, when he sees 
a grey-eyed young lady, with two ragged gillies, at the door 
of a house into which a prisoner has just been led by a file 
of soldiers. An opportune shower gives him time to 
discover that she is Catriona Drummond, daughter of James 
More Drummond, or Macgregor, arrested on a charge of ab- 
duction, and that she is in sore tribulation because one of her 
servants has lost the fourpence that was to have bought snuff 
for her father. Whereupon David, it being his lucky day, 
disburses sixpence to the gillie, and is engaged to call on the 
young lady to recover it. For this act of generosity he is 
soundly reproved by the porter asa fool, and is called “ Six- 
pence” by the young lady’s aunt, when he makes his loan 
the excuse for a visit; but before the transaction is ended 
the two principals have fallen in love. 

It is no sixpenny love-affair, destined to a smooth course 
and a swift ending. David, as readers of “ Kidnapped” will 
remember, was bound to see his friend, Alan Breck Stewart, 
safe out of Scotland, and to bear witness to the innocence of 
Stewart’s brother, imprisoned for a murder with which he 
had noconnection, The Government, as he has been inform- 
ed, and as he finds to be the case, are determined to hang 
this Stewart, innocent or not, for reasons of state—and the 
other, if they can catch him. David gets Alan away to 
France ; but, other efforts to silence him having failed, he is 
once again kidnapped, this time by the Lord Advocate’s or- 
ders, and imprisoned in a dismantled fortress until the trial 
is over, and Stewart, by all manner of foul dealing, sentenc- 
ed to be hanged. In this part of his story, Mr. Stevenson 
betrays what is probably his profoundest conviction: that 
people do right more often from impulse than on princi- 
ple: the legal murderer of Stewart, led by mere liking, 
puts himself to much inconvenience to keep Master David 
from getting entangled in his machinery. 

David’s own subsequent conduct is another example, 
His principles and his tactless Scotch prudence are his un- 
doing; he is saved only by his moments of recklessness. 
Released, he sets off for Holland and has his Catriona thrown 
upon his hands in Rotterdam, through her father’s misman- 
agement, His thrift, reinforced by vague scruples of con- 
science, forbids. him to marry, but not to take Catriona to 
his rooms, in Leyden. This, when the father arrives (having 
been permitted to escape for turning King’s evidence in the 
Stewart case), leads to scenes in which no one shines, not 
even the author, David, between hot and cold, affronts his 

little friend,” that she may not too hastily link her life with 
his; James More refrains from cutting his throat on learning 

he has just come into his estate; Catriona, of whom the 
teader has been led to expect better, for a time puts on a 
doll’s face and lets herself be chaffered about by the two 
men. These, which ought to be the strongest, are the 
tamest chapters in the book. The lovers quarrel, make up, 
and quarrel again, on just what grounds it is impossible to 
say; though, surely, however necessary it be that they should 
misunderstand one another, the reader should have some- 
ing more than a half-light to go by. The men dicker over 
points of honor as though from pure love of argument, But, 
with all the talk no one’s position is very clear. A panic 
of the conventional “young person” seems to have 
overcome the author, for one thing; for another, he has per- 
$ feared to make his hero look sordid or silly or too much 

# prig, though no one knows better than he that, in fiction at 
least, everyt ing is to be forgiven to youth that it can man- 
> toscrape through. Doubtless, this might be dangerous 
to preach virginibus puerisque; but it looks as if 

Mr, Stevenson had been prepared to take the risk, and had 
only oe ae better, or rather worse, of it when it came to the 
= is novel is the weaker and not any the purer. Let 
; compare these chapters with the Parisian episode 
: Grieve, and he will see where Mr. Stevenson has 
ed. The result here is that David Balfour very ungra- 

y Proffers marriage and is refused; and Catriona goes 
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away with her father, though she begins to see the latter in 
his true light as 2 ‘wmbug and a scoundrel, 

Thus is the st. prought to a dead point; and now Alan 
Stewart comes in tu give the wheelsa newturn, This he finds 
little difficulty in doing, for the young people’s unexplained 
doubts and scruples having vanished of themselves, he gives 
Macgregor a chance to prove himself a traitor, and takes the 
girl to Paris, where she and David are married, Apart from 
the sudden weakening of both style and matter where strength 
was imperatively called for, the tale is most artistically told, 
Nothing can be better than the passages at arms between 
David and the Lord Advocate, Grant; and Highland and 
Lowland types of character have never been more minutel 
analyzed nor more curiously contrasted. And there is 
hardly a sentence to which a better turn might be given, 
nor an incident, always excepting some of those at Leyden, 
that could be spared, 





Prof, Shaler on Natural Theology 
The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

A work By the eminent Harvard Professor of Geology 
on the conciliation of science and religion cannot fail to de- 
serve careful attention, From the preface of Prof, Shaler’s 
book, which he has entitled, somewhat vaguely, “ The Inter- 
pretation of Nature,” we learn that it comprises the substance 
of a course of lectures which he delivered before the students 
of Andover Theological Seminary in 1891, and that the object 
of the course, as might be supposed, was to improve, if possi- 
ble, the “ somewhat strained relations” (to use the author's 
gentle phrase) “ between natural science and religion,” The 
object is one which must commend itself to the good-will of 
every reader, even though he may begin his perusal with the 
dubious feeling with which the author frankly admits that 
he undertook the preparation of the course, He was con- 
scious of the difficulties of the task, and “ was at first disposed 
to be daunted by them,” Nor can it be said that he has 
succeeded entirely, or even in a very large measure, in over- 
coming them, But noone that reads “ The Interpretation of 
Nature” will regret that he has made the attempt. We have 
in it asurvey, by amaster of science, of the latest achievements 
in almost every branch of investigation comprised in the wide 
field from astronomy to physiology, and are brought in the 
end to the limit where the known meets with the unknown, 
if not the unknowable. Beyond this limit, we have the hardly’ 
less instructive suggestions of a candid and truth-seeking 
mind, optimistic in temper, and willing to accept the best 
belief where scientific certainty is unattainable. 

In his opinion, the purely materialistic or agnostic view is 
losing its hold on men of science, “ Naturalists are being 
driven step by step to hypothecate the presence in the uni- 
verse of conditions which are best explained by the suppo- 
sition that the direction of affairs is in the control of some- 
thing like our own intelligence,” He is convinced that “in 
the next century there will be a state of science in which the 
unknown will be conceived as peopled with powers whose 
existence is justly and necessarily inferred from the knowl- 
edge which has been obtained from their manifestations,” 
This, it will be seen, is the argument of Paley’s “ Natural 
Theology.” Prof. Shaler’s prediction is, therefore, that the 
twentieth century will, in its philosophy of religion, revert 
to the position of the eighteenth, and that our apparent prog- 

‘ress in this line will prove to have been simply a movement 
in a circle, But the religion thus accepted will be one of 
which the essence will be “the moral interpretation of the 
universe,” and this interpretation must be subject to natural 
law. “So far as religion bases its doctrines on the hypoth? 
esis that events in the natural world occur outside of the 
realm of law, there seems at present no prospect of a real 
reconciliation.” But“ so far as religion is founded, or may be 
made to rest, on phenomena of man’s moral nature and on 
the sense of the depth of the universe, the limitless possi- 
bility of its conditions, we are entitled to expect a substantial 
unity.” 


















If these expressions are not altogether clear, their general 
drift is evident, When the votaries of theology shall ac- 
knowledge a religion subject to natural law (that is, a non- 
miraculous religion) and when the votaries of science shall 
admit that natural law is the outcome of an extra-natural 
power “which makes for righteousness” (to use Matthew 
Arnold’s well-known phrase), the two schools of thought will 
become reconciled and will coalesce, It may be that they 
are approaching this point, and that there are minds on both 
sides prepared for it; but the prospect of its general attain- 
ment does not seem very promising. Such efforts and argu- 
ments, however, as those of Prof. Shaler cannot fail to do 
good, if only by inducing some of his fellow-naturalists to 
admit, with in that the narrowness of vision and severity 
of judgment in this controversy are not all on one side, 





“Without Dogma” 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Ina Young, 
$1.50. Littl, Brown & Co. 

LEAVING for a time the field of historical romance, in 
which he has gained unquestioned trophies, our author looks 
in quite a different direction for the theme of this novel. It 
might be labelled “ The Autobiography of a Passion,” for it 
deals exclusively with the workings of a soul intent upon 
selfish, sensual ends. The odd title is intended to charac- 
terize the narrator, a sort of restless, variable, irresolute, pes- 
simistic Hamlet, with no solid basis of belief in anything, 
He is a man of thirty-five, rich and idle, with pluck enough, 
as he says, to carry him on an Arctic expedition, or as a 
missionary to darkest Africa, but, in the presence of life’s 
problems, rendered powerless by his scepticism. He doubts, 
and philosophizes, and, if he ever arrives at the point of 
decision, he finds reason to regret the step. He writes 
much about love, and his idea of the tender passion may be 
inferred from the remark that “to teach an angel how to be- 
come a woman is the very height of victory.” It is with his 
endeavor after such a victory that the story is mostly con- 
cerned, 

The angel is Aniela, loving and lovable, and at one time 
to be had for the asking. But our hesitant Leon will ask 
“to-morrow” ; and to-morrow finds him on the way to Rome, 
whither he is summoned by the illness of his father, Here 
he meets Mrs, Davis, a statuesque beauty. There is a 
Mr, Davis, but he is a sickly, weak, pitiful creature, a 
mere zero in all his wife’s calculations, At last his affections 
(such as they are) revert to his angel, and he almost con- 
cludes that he made a mistake in not marrying her, When 
he learns that, meanwhile, at her mother’s behest, she has 
accepted another suitor, he is in a rage, but does not despair 
of convincing her that love is superior to duty. His efforts 
in this direction form the real motive of the book, and the 
portrayal of the siege of a human heart is as forcible, in its way, 
as anything the author has yet done in his battle sketches. 

To the majority of readers, delighting in the record of 
deeds rather than that of thoughts, these 420 pages of intro- 
spective analysis of the soul's emotions, offer little that is 
attractive. But they will have more than a passing interest 
to all explorers in the realms of psychology, who will pro- 
mounce this one of the notable novels of the year. The 
translation is in idiomatic English, with no trace of foreign 
origin, and, in this respect, is worthy of high praise. 





Poetry and Verse 


IT Is A PITY that a young poet of Mr. Madison Cawein’s assi- 
duity in the practice of his art should not be able to recognize the 
fact that quality is of more importance than quantity. Within six 

he has written and had published seven volumes of verse, 
and yet we find in the seventh, “ Red Leaves and Roses,” such an 
impossible and hopeless thing as this :— 


‘* What breasts this wind has! As it runs 
Around each unprotected tree 
Its foggy eyes I seem to see, 
di » yet a woman's ones,” 
At is infelicities of this kind that spoil most of his work. He does 
mot seem willing to master the rules of his art, and the result is 
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that the same faults of taste and execution which were present in 
his first book are also present in his latest. His writing abounds 
in inversions, solecisms and a multiplicity of words often fantastic. 
ally used, which seem employed for words’ sake alone, He 
parently forgets that words have a grammatical relationship, and 
that there is such a crime as verbicide. The character of the verse 
in “ Red Leaves and Roses” is quite similar to that of his previous 
verse. The best poem in the collection is‘ The Thorn Tree.” But 
Mr. Cawein needs to learn to write simply and naturally ; to rid him- 
self of the notion that poetry must deal largely with murder, sui- 
cide and other violent crimes; to make sure that his sentences will 
arse, and always to make his yey intelligible to the reader, 
is gift is no mean one; but until he frees himself of a verbal 
bondage it will never have a fair chance. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 





PATRIOTISM, a quick sympathy with those in sorrow and need, 
a strong affection for one’s fellow-men, an appreciation of nature 
and a creditable skill in the writing of simple verse—these are the 
main characteristics of Mr. D. M. Jones’s “Songs for the Hour,” 
Nothing in the volume is of a kind to convince the reader that the 
author is a great poet, but nearly all the songs prove him to be 
something more than an ordinary verse-maker. Feeling, sincerity 
and a love of poetry go a long way toward making “ Songs for 
the Hour” agreeable. The book is attractively printed and bound, 
($2. ietag in si J.B. Lippincott Co..——“A DRAMA IN blank- 
verse may cha lenge criticism by suggesting presumption on the 
part of the author,” quoth Mr. Otto Frederick Schupphaus in the 
preface to ‘‘ The Plutocrat,” a drama in five acts. And he is right, 
A drama may, again it may not do any challenging. This one 
does not. It is stuff—the kind on which bad dreams are made, 
(A. Lovell & Co.)——THE FOURTH EDITION of Mr. Frank Ley- 
ton's “ Shadows of the Lake” is a painful thing to contemplate, 
There is a vein of rich hopelessness and sorrow in these lugubrious 
verses which ought to be worked by a grave-digger. These shadows 
must be of the Dead Sea, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





THE ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS of the complete works of standard 
poets included in the ‘‘ Globe” series, or issued in the same gene- 
ral style, are model books of their class. The latest volumes, the 
“ Wordsworth ” and the “ Shelley,” have been particularly good; 
and now we have “ The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge” in the same admirable style, edited by Mr. James Dykes 
Campbell. After a biographical introduction of 120 pages, 474 are 
filled with the poems and dramas, together with everything else 
that Coleridge ever wrote in verse, including, in addition to all 
that was:in the edition of 1829 (the last to which the poet gave 

rsonal care and attention), all that was dropped by Coleridge 

rom the various collections issued in his lifetime; all that has 
been added by his editors from various sources ; some things over- 
looked by former editors, though already in print, and a consider- 
able number of poems and fragments—some of them important 
and all of them interesting—which hitherto have remained in 
manuscript, About 200 additional pages are occupied by appen- 
dices giving the original versions of poems (like “‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,” for example) which underwent much alteration before 
receiving their final form; copious notes on the poems; an in- 
dex to the poems, and an index to first lines. All this matter 
is bay in small but exquisitely clear type, and, so far as we can 
judge from a somewhat minute examination of portions here and 
there, with remarkable accuracy. The compact book comprises 
what might have been easily spread out into three or four costly 
volumes, but is furnished in this neat and convenient form at the 
insignificant price of $1.75. No better or cheaper edition of Cole- 
ridge is likely to appear. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Fiction 
“ DONALD Marcy,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, is & 
story of cole life that deals with the questions peculiar to scho- 
lastic days. The evils of hazing, the enue for an essay prize, 
the first realization of moral courage, the blossoming of love, 
financial failure and the death of his father—all came to the hero 
within the short period of his first two years in college. That he 
bore the shocks of fortune with fortitude and came out perfected 
- 8 the chastening is a foregone conclusion, since Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps is his literary creator. To her, life is a discipline that builds 
character, and to have chosen an unworthy illustration of this would 
have been as untrue to her creed as to her art. Immortality is not 
more certain than the ethical tendency of the race, This is 
unspoken message of the book embodied in the lives of these 


of a Flower, 


collegians. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—— THE OIcE 
“by EF. Gi 


rard, is a quaint little story told with the 


cacy that always distinguishes this writer’s work. The flower, 


whose seeds had been given by his sweetheart as a parting gift, 
over the heart of the Medes lover where he lay buried in # 
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by the hand of the traitor who slew him, There the heroine 
saw the flower when, months afterwards, she walked through the 
forest with the man who had killed her lover and who had tried 
to e her that he had been false. Half poetical, half real, 
the tale cannot fail to appeal to those who have a fancy for bits of 
medieval romance in modern guise. ($1.25. D. Appleton & Co.) 





“THE LEGEND OF LOVE,” by H. V. Sutherland, is a fanciful tale 
“adapted to the requirements of children and others.” Its hero, 
Yverdél, lived in the days “ when men were sincere and women 
were true.” This, it appears, was not too long ago for the father 
of Princess Eidole, the heroine, to give his daughter a course in 
Delsarte, after which Yverdél fell in love with her. But, like some 
modern young ladies, Eidole was incapable of loving, for she was 
soulless. In justice to the Delsarteans, however, it should be stated 
that, before the Princess’s birth, her father, King Ba, had traded a 
life-lease of her soul to the Witch of Lift for a stock of horrible 
secrets, A mortgage on King Ba’s soul was a i of the bargain, 
the lien to be foreclosed at his death, When the King’s intention 
to marry his daughter to Yverdél became known to the powers of 
darkness, a Thing lighted upon him in the forest and carried him 
away, first showing him to Eidole and shocking her beyond recov- 
ey. This was not such a bad thing for the Princess as it might 
seem at first glance, for her soul was restored at death and she now 
watches over her boy-lover, and awaits his coming, upon the “ out- 
ermost porch of Paradise.” The author writes in a limpid, forcible 
style that heightens the fantastic effect of his imaginings. (San 
Francisco : privately printed.) 





“THE LasT SENTENCE,” by Maxwell Gray, is a book chiefly re- 
markable for the painstaking quality of its work. The author, 
since she began her career with that original piece of writing, ‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” has gone on producing fiction that must 
be admitted to be both conscientious and correct. She is like a 
painter whose first exhibited pyr was an artistic success that jus- 
tified his adoption of pictorial art as a amiga and who has gone 
on perfecting himself in the details of his art. One feels that Max- 

Gray has become an accomplished draughtsman and that she 
has avery decided taste for composition; but all her cultivation 
will never supply the freshness and force of her first volume. In- 
tent on finishing her work with elaborate precision, to this end she 
sacrifices its dramatic vigor. ‘“‘ The Last Sentence” is a novel of 
dramatic possibilities and forcibly suggests the earlier story in the 
moral questions involved. In both books, a great wrong has been 
committed by the hero, who spends his life in one long round of 
honors and pleasures, which he has undeservedly got at another's 
expense. In both instances there is an unacknowledged child and 
a violent ending to the life of the wrongdoer. The climax of 
“The Last Sentence” is that of a father who, as judge, was called 
upon to pronounce the death-sentence upon his own daughter, who 
had just been convicted of child-murder. This he did in the pres- 
ence of the whole court-room, convinced himself of the identity of 
the child he had so long ago abandoned. Watching him sat the 
woman who, for twenty years, had been his wife, and who saw his 
life stretch out before her in one long pitiable untruth. Before the 
words of the sentence had left his lips, with a cry to the child he 
had sentenced, he fell in a fit of apoplexy. Scenes like this appeal 

to the imagination. Every one has a lingering belief in an 
retribution, It is the trade of the novelist to select and re- 
luce such moments, but it is the test of the artist to do it well. 

50, Anglo-American Pub. Co.) ; 











THIS IS NOT the first time that the editor of The North Ameri- 
pi Review has appeared before the public as a novelist, but in 
Friends in Exile” he has found a subject very much to his hand. 
title of the book is descriptive. The characters who appear 
on its pages are indeed “friends in exile,” by which the author 
mans Americans who, for the time being at any rate, are making 
es abroad. Mr. Bryce knows this self-exiled colony 
Well, for he has lived among it in his country’s service. The 
male character in the book is the Hon, Samuel Jackson, a 
» honest American citizen, who has been rewarded for 
is Service to his political party with the French mission, He 
bat he man, and of course knows not a word of French, 
: has native shrewdness and good commonsense united with 
poe At one time in his political career it looked as 
ba it succumb to one of the temptations that beset the 
sli man, particularly a man with influence, but his 
ensense saved him. To the voice of the siren he answered : 
had & pretty wide experience of life, and I have learned 
4 woman never gives up anything for a man ee fifty, 

in pay Pan Gere, Pies recagtiaed 
are well drawn an as 

of their class. ($1. Cassell Pub. Co.) 
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“Miss HoNoRIA” is a tale of a remote corner of Ireland by 
Frederick Langbridge. It is one of a new series of short novels 
which is hereafter to be called the Tavistock Library, Miss 
Honoria is a middle-aged person of philanthropic Rosverias! WE who 
assists the Rector in all of his duties toward the more or less unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of their little village. The inevitable young man 
appears who should fall in love with Miss Honoria because she falls 
in love with him. He doesn’t do it, however, for he is human and 
the top beauty and freshness of another woman attract him irre- 
sistibly. He is not a bad sort of a fellow, but he is wild and our 
good people despair of him until he shows he cam do his duty by 
working among his fellow-creatures in the slums of London. He 
comes back to the village with a mistaken sense of obligation op- 
pressing him, until he is relieved by Miss Honoria as.usual and 
made happy. The story is simple, rather sweet, but not of suffi- 
cient importance to attract attention. (50 cts. Frederick Warne 
& Co,)——-ANOTHER VOLUME in this same library lies before us. 
This one is called “ The Doctor's Idol” and is by Christian Lys. 
It is a curious story, interesting and rather well-written, of a doctor 
who lives all by himself in the heart of London, One night as he 
is reading in his library he sees the heavy window-curtains suddenly 
begin to shiver, and from behind them appears a dark brown face 
belonging to a Hindu who, despairing of reaching the doctor's ear 
in any other way, secretes himself behind the curtains and waits his 
opportunity. He begs to become the doctor’s servant and is at 
last accepted as such, and soon is nothing more or less than the 
doctor’s idol, The. love-episode is not wanting in the story, but it 
does not play so conspicuous a part as the Hindu, (75 cents, 
Frederick Warne & Co.) 





“ AT THE RISING OF THE MOON” is a collection of Irish stories 
and studies by Frank Matthew. The telling of these stories was 
suggested to the author by the org tg of a dried weed, a bit of 
shamrock among some dusty papers in his chambers in the Tem- 
ple. He had gathered it many years before on a moor by Liscannor, 
and at the sight of it his thoughts went back to old times and to 
many friends, and he determined to write the stories out before his 
memory was as faded as the shamrocks, A fair sample of what 
they are is the tale of the baby discovered by Father Flannery in a 
deserted cottage at night in a dreadful storm. Its mother lay 
dead beside it, and the priest took the boy home and raised him as 

‘his own, deriving much comfort and happiness therefrom. If one 
had not already read so many stories like these they might be in- 
teresting, but we have heard such things told many a time and oft 
before, and ‘the taste for them has palled a little. The book is 
illustrated. ($1.25. The Anglo-American Pub, Co,.)——* A Bor- 
DER LEANDER,” by Howard Seely, is, as one might suppose, a story , 
of a young countryman who swam a river to see his sweetheart. The 
difference between him and the original of his name is that although 
his swimming feat is performed twice every day, it does not cost 
him his life. He and his sweetheart are both, however, rather dull 
and rather vulgar and the situation is of necessity more fatiguing 
than poetic. The story has no plot worth mentioning; its humor 
is forced, and its characters hopeless. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


GRANT ALLEN’S new story, “ The Scallywag,” is readable, but 
nothing more. One forecasts the result absolutely from the first 
chapter of this long tale. Paul Gascoyne is undoubtedly a scally- 
wag and looks the character to perfection. He has that shy and 
shrinking air which belongs by nature to those poor creatures who 
slink along timidly through the back alleys of life, and fear to tread 
with a free and open footstep the main highways of respectable 
humanity. The day of small things has weighed upon him heavily, 
the iron of poverty and ancestral care has entered into his soul. 
He is a person conscious, rightly or wrongly, that by accident or 
demerit he fills a minor place in the world’s esteem. Two people 
believe in him, however; the one a man who, recognizing what 
Paul has made of himself under adverse circumstances, leaves him 
his entire fortune, and the other a woman who loves and marries 
him in spite of all argument. ($1. Cassell Publishing Co.)—— 
“PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE,” by Gilbert Parker, is a collection of 
tales that describe with more or less fidelity the conditions of life 
in the northern latitude of British America within the boundary 
lines of the Hudson Bay Company. Excepting for meagre accounts 
from travellers and traders, the ordinary public have no means of 
knowing anything about the life in this vast tract of land—a land 

led by men of our own as well as of an inferior race. The 
fed has no great value from a literary point of view, and must be 
judged, as the author has said, as an attempt at a faithful narrative 
of unrecorded and unsuspected romances in a country where nature 
is harsh and unloving and man unlovely. ($1. Wayside Pub. Co.) 
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“ ORIOLES’S DAUGHTER,” by Jessie Fothergill, is the title of a 
story that has for its motive the arraignment of the social custom 
of marrying young girls for money. The heroine, a lovely youn, 
Italian girl, the il geen daughter of Signor Orioles, is marrie 
to a rich, dissipated Australian, whom she loathes and who makes 
her life one long horror. The mother of the girl was an unprinci- 
pled woman, who had borne Signor Orioles this child while she 
was the wife of another man ; a woman whom he would not marry 
when it was possible for him to do so because of her looseness of 
character, but to whom he had sacrificed his whole life in order 
that he might be near his daughter. When the daughter grew up, 
he having lived a life of supine wretchedness, was morally power- 
less to advise and protect her. At the critical moment in his 
child’s life, he was weak as he had all along beenin his own. This 
situation is not new in fiction. The plots of this book and of 
Henry James’s “ Roderick Hudson” are similar enough to com- 

are the woman’s and the man’s handling of this difficult question. 

n “ Roderick Hudson ” the father of the girl that is sacrificed to 
the mother’s greed for money is made to appear weakly despica- 
ble to the reader throughout the book. The girl herself is worldly 
and proud and justifies the social training she had had, by accepting 
the man of her mother’s choice. But this does not excuse the 
father’s shameful lack of manliness in the whole affair. Pity his 
misery as much as the reader may, Henry James never lets one 
lose sight of the fact that the man’s down-trodden condition is a 
kind of poetic justice. In Miss Fothergill’s book, however, Signor 
Orioles is glorified into something like a martyr who is the real 
hero of the book, To us it is a significant point that the volume 
voices a tendency, in fiction written by women, to take a sentimen- 
tal view of deserved suffering and to waste _— work over false 
situations. ($1.25. Anglo-American Pub. Co.) 


IT IS PLEASANT for a moment to turn from the consideration of 
Jin de sidcle fiction to the perusal of such a book as Sandeau’s 
“ Catherine” (translated by Jennie Hamilton Irving). The fortunes 
of the “ little virgin,” who was both good and beautiful, are envel- 
oped by an atmosphere fragrant and refreshing as the odor of the 
hedges of Saint Sylvan—an atmosphere upon which the influence 
of the heroine’s uncle, the curate Francois Paty, falls like the hal- 
lowing tones of the Angelus. Roger, the young nobleman who 
falls in love with Catherine is bullied and ridiculed into a hesitation 
that loses him the rustic maiden when she discovers his state of 
mind. It is in the delineation of this struggle between the influ- 
ences surrounding the young aristocrat and his love for the curate’s 
niece that Sandeau displays his peculiar power. After all, we feel 
that the marriage of Catherine to Claude, her clownish but brave- 
hearted lover, furnishes a happier ending to the story than would 
her elevation into the family of the deSongéres. We have too few 
stories from the French, presenting, like this, a phase of life with- 
out a ng one of impurity yet conveying the impression of reality. 
The work deserves a more skilful translation, both in justice to the 
author and reader. Her use of “ one” is exasperating ; the trans- 
lator has never learned that the French o# is often best rendered 
by a passive construction or she would not write such a sentence as 
“* * * one saw him walking tranquilly among them.” The 
book is bound in French style and contains a portrait of the author, 
(Boston : J. G. Cupples Co.) 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS of English verse will, no doubt, hear with 
interest that Mr. Norman Gale proposes to visit New York during 
the winter. He has a new book, * Orchard Songs,” in the press 
here ; but the interest taken in his work on the other side of the 
Atlantic has, we are told, emboldened him to go over and make 
the acquaintance of his friends there, and—perhaps—to publish 
more than one volume of poems during his stay. Mr. Gale has 
until recently been poor by tutorial work in the neighborhood 
of Rugby; but his literary work, as poet and critic, has latterly 
crept in so much upon his time, that he finds himself forced to 
abandon his mastership for a fuller devotion to the Muse. His 
advance into reputation has been very sudden, Some five years 
ago he was known to book-lovers only as the author of a little vol- 
umé of verse called “ Meadowsweet,” which was published by Mr. 
aoorgs Over of Rugby. Then he issued, in conjunction with Mr. 
Charles H. Meade, a small book of essays, entitled “‘ Thistledown,” 
an experiment in which Mr. Gale himself was not very fortunate, 
the better work in the book being undoubtedly Mr. Meade’s. But 
with the appearance of “A Country Muse,” Mr. Gale’s position 

e more assured, The minor poetry of the moment was in- 
clined to be décadent, impressionist, artificial ; and Mr, Gale’s fresh 
love for the fresh fields, the blossoming orchard and the milkmaid, 
seemed a return to wholesomeness. And he is now quite 
among the widely-read of the younger generation. This is no place 
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to enter into any lengthy consideration of his performance ; but} 
may, perhaps, be noted that he figures quite conspicuously in the 
new volume of Mr. Miles’s “ Poets and Poetry ofthe Century.” The 
chief fault of his verse is its want of variety in theme. If he i 
hold a high place in contemporary poetry he must find some other 
subject than the perpetual pastoral. Perhaps his taste of America 
life will inspire him with some newer cast of thought ; at present 
he runs the risk of wearying his admirers by harping overmuch 
upon a single string. Mr. Gale is a 
I believe, a library Ful of curiosities in the shape of rare editions 
and obsolete works. In appearance he looks like one who sip 
cerely loves the countryside of which he sings. He is tall and 
broad-shouldered, with an air of cordial geniality in his 

and among his many friends he is extremely popular. He is an 
acute but very kindly critic; one of those whom success has 

to a keener sympathy with work. No doubt we shall hear that he 
has made a new public for himself, and a number of new friends 
during his travels in America. 

Messrs. Brentano, who have hitherto published the English ed 
tion of The North American Review, are closing their London 
house, and I have. just heard that arrangements , Fae been con- 
cluded by which Mr, Heinemann will, after October, be the Lo 
don publisher of that periodical. Mr. Heinemann expresses 
confidence in the review, which he considers equal in interest and 
variety to any of the English monthly papers; and, indeed, one 
cannot be surprised at his approval when one considers the distin. 
guished list of contributors, and the very timely character of th 
articles. Mr, Heinemann is at any rate certain to give the papera 
thoroughly good chance. 

Mr. Andrew Lang was long since established as the Ly on 
editor of Sir Walter Scott, for whose romances he has an enthusi 
astic admiration which is scarcely in harmony with the revolution 
ary criticism of the younger generation. But those who are more 
conservative in their allegiance to Sir Walter—those, moreover, who 
think ‘“‘to call him poet, too, were scarce misnomer ”—will hea, 
with pleasure, that Mr. me | is now editing an edition of Scotts 
ballads and lyrics, to which he will supply an introduction, rr | 
critically with the lyric achievement of his poet. The book 
be illustrated, and will contain, as a frontispiece, a replica of 
Landseer’s picture of Scott now in the National Portrait Ga- 


eat book-collector, and has, 


lery. 

Mr, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the well-known art critic, has, itis 
reported, finished his autobiography. The MS. has been delivered 
to the publisher to be kept under lock and key until after Mr. 
Hamerton’s death, a decision which seems regrettable. The book 
must be full of interesting matter, and there can scarcely, one 
feels, be any reason for its present suppression. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the author will change his mind. 

In October there is to be yet another magazine, 7he Woman a 
Home, to be published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton ; and Mr. 
Baring-Gould has written for‘it a collection of short stories to be 
called “ Idylls of Dartmoor.” I was alluding only a few 
ago to Mr. Baring-Gould’s singular versatility, and now there comes 
the news that he has just concluded the libretto of an opera 
ed upon his novel, “ The Red Spider.” At the same time he his 
brought to a close his new novel, which will run through 6? 

Words next year. Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch (“Q”) is co 
the proofs of a new volume of short stories, “ The Delectal 
Duchy,” which will appear in the autumn; Mr. Thomas Hardy 
also to give us a like volume ; and Miss Marie Corelli's new three- 
volume novel is to be called “ Barabbas : a Dream of the Worlds 
Tragedy.” Another work of fiction, promised for the autumn, 
be from the pen of Mr. Albert D. Vandam, author of “ The Eng 
lishman in Paris,” and will be entitled “ The Mystery of the Pattr 
cians’ Club.” As far as fiction is concerned, therefore, we may 
pect a lively season. 

One of the most interesting announcements—one, more 
which is the cause of much conversation in literary circles—will, 
fear, have reached New York before this letter ; the intimation, 
mean, that the proprietor of the New York Herald has. 
with M, Paul Bourget to visit America with a view to his Mi 
an American novel for the Hera/d.* It is also reported that ™% 
Bennett has made a contract with M. Zola for the appear 
that writer’s new story in the same pages. The triumph 
nalism can scarcely farther go, perhaps, than in the case of M. i 

et, and it is a significant sign of the times that the daily a 
Cacendine hourly more and more literary in its scheme. 


ears ago a signed article in The Times was a thin unknow? 
bat recently there have been several cases in which we 

thors have contributed articles over their names. 

which I write, moreover, Mr. Zangwill has a Ie yan 

The Sun, whose front page, which deals chiefly in signed 


© M, Bourget has been in this country forseveral weeks, and has conteibuted #0 
two articles to the Hera/d. Eps. Critic x 
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@s proved one of the most taking features of that enterprising 

There can be no doubt that oe is energetically fol- 
the American lead, and that the claims and recompenses of 
lism are gradually being recognized by men of literary stand- 





ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Boston Letter 


THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, of which Boston is the centre, is 
sooo the richer by a recent discovery, and the world of art is 
in an esthetic sense. In one of the retiring rooms devoted 

to the use of Justices of the Supreme Court in the new Court House 
has been hung a portrait by Copley, representing a Justice of col- 
gnial days. Until recently no one knew that it was a Copley. 
The discovery has been made by Mr. D. D. Sinclair, the artist en- 
to restore the work when the Court moved to its handsome 

new quarters. A month ago the frame held an apparently cheap, 
begrimed picture, daubed over with certain “improvements ” made 
ageneration ago by one who evidently regarded himself as a “ re- 
storer.” Mr. Sinclair removed these embellishments, and found 
( ’s signature with the date 1767. It is he who places the value 
of the picture at $5000, that being the sum paid for other portraits 
painted at that time by Copley. No one knows who the subject of 
the painting is, although the best suggestion would have it represent 
Richard Auchmuty, the younger, Auchmuty was appointed Justice 
about 1767, and was one of those who plotted to have the colonial 
charter so altered as to overthrow the liberties of the New England 
When the Revolution broke out, as a pronounced loyalist 
naturally disappeared ; and in 1788 he died in London. All his 

y was confiscated by the town and sold to Gov. Increase 

er, who, it is surmised, presented this portrait to the Supreme 


 Qurt. An old tradition would have it that the picture represents 


Judge Hayward of South Carolina, but as the face is that of a 
Mature man, and as Judge Hayward in 1767 was but twenty years 
ofage, this theory does not seem to be correct. The Justice in 
the aeeure wears a red gown, and whoever can tell which branch 
of the colonial courts was thus costumed will assist in the search. 
The passing away of John S. Dwight removes from Boston one 
of the most eminent of its musicians. His work for the good of 
music here has been inestimable. As founder and editor of Dwight's 
Journal of Music, he exerted a great influence for nearly thirty 
oops in moulding panre taste to an appreciation of high ideals, 
lectured also, published a volume of translations from the Ger- 
Man, contributed to Zhe Dial, the magazine edited by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Margaret Fuller, and helped to organize 
the famous Harvard Musical Association—the predecessor, so to 
speak, of our present 4 omg A concert system and an association 
under whose auspices Music Hall was built. Mr, Dwight was a 
uate of Harvard (class of 1832) and of the Divinity School 
class of 1836). Of his college class of seventy-two members, there 
are now but six survivors, four having passed away in the present 
year and nine in the three years since the quinquennial catalogue 
Was issued. Of the Divinity School class, there is now but one 
Survivor, the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, President of the Massa- 
ts Historical Society. Mr. Dwight was for six years pastor 
ofthe Unitarian Church in Northampton, and it was during this 


dag he joined the famous Brook Farm community in West 


ry, associating with Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Ripley, 
William Curtis, Charles A. Dana and others, There he 


- combined the teaching of music and literature with a day laborer’s 


Work on the farm, and continued in his task until the community 


Was broken up. Mr. Dwight was a native of Boston and recently 


entered upon his ye year. 
I ig the last three of eight stanzas read at the funeral services 
by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe :— 


‘* Now thou, a watchful sentinel, 
Didst guard the gates of song, 
That no unworthy note should pass 
To do her temple wrong. 


‘* Dear are the traces of thy days 
Mixed in these walks of ours; 
hue footsteps in our household ways 
re garlanded with flowers. 


‘* If we surrender, earth to earth, 
The frame that’s born to die, 
Spirit with spirit doth ascend, 
‘ To live immortally.” 
‘Memorial to the late John Boyle O'Reilly, to be raised by the 
‘of Boston, was arranged during the past week, Mr. Daniel C. 
mch, whose “ Martin Milmore” and Concord “ Minute Man” 
89 well-known, having submitted to the Art Committee a rough 
which they unanimous! The memorial will con- 





Monolith some deastaen feet in height bearing upon its 
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lower part inscriptions commemorative of the poet, and ornament- 
ed at the top with designs adapted from ancient Celtic monuments, 
Against this monolith will stand a bronze bust of the poet mounted 
on a stone pedestal. Mother Erin, sitting between Poetry and 
Patriotism 2 omen of O’Reilly’s chief characteristics), is 
shown with head bowed in sorrow weaving oak and laurel wreaths 
in honor of the dead. Patriotism shows a stalwart Irish chieftian, 
sword in hand, ready for battle. Poetry is represented by a —— 
ful winged figure clasping the harp of Erin, These three figures. 
are placed against a cross at the rear of the stone, 

Tufts College has received as a legacy the income of $25,000 to 
establish a professorship of rhetoric, while the Essex Institute at 
Salem has received manuscript writings of Whittier, Holmes, Lowell 
and Bryant, all these being given by the will of the late Willard Gold- 
thwaite, formerly a prominent carpet-dealer and the founder of a 
scholarship at Tufts in memory of his wife. 

Mrs, Ednah Dow Cheney has been invited to prepare a yp and 
for the Free Religious Association Convention at the World's Fair 
Congress this month, but as it will be impossible for her to find time 
to do so, she will, instead, deliver an extemporaneous speech. Mrs. 
Cheney has just completed a memoir of Miss May and Miss Lu- 
cretia Crocker, which is expected to appear in October. 

A member of the Massachusetts Librarian Club and also of the 
American Library Association, Mary A. Bean, died last week at 
the age of fifty-three. She was for twenty years Librarian of the 
Brookline Public Library and was well-known from her interest in 
all library matters. 


BOSTON, 12 Sept., 1893. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, which is in session this week 
under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, is probably 
the most remarkable gathering of the kind that has ever been 
brought together. Many denominational congresses are held in 
connection with it, but the general Parliament, where every belief 
from Shintoism to Judaism will be given a hearing, overshadows 
the others. The work accomplished in the preparation of the pro- 
gram was prodigious, and Mr. Bonney and his assistants deserve 
the warmest commendation for their efforts. The Rev. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, Presbyterian, is Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee ; with the Rt. Rev. William E. McLaren, Protestant Episco- 

al, and Prof. David Swing, Independent, as Vice-Chairmen, and the 
ior, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Unitarian, as Secretary. The other mem- 
bers of the Committee are drawn from twelve different denomina- 
tions, and their labors will teach a new lesson of tolerance to the 
world. The projectors of this parliament hope for great results 
from the deliberations—results that will stimulate religious work in 
many directions and be of lasting benefit to mankind from the con- 
centration of energies now widely scattered. The stated object of 
the congress—‘ to unite all religion against all irreligion, and to 
make the golden rule the basis of this union ”—is certainly high 
enough to inspire enthusiasm, And if the effect is not so far- 
reaching as this, it will still be beneficent through the inevitable 
increase in breadth of comprehension and consequently in tolerance 
and generosity, Four eminent Japanese priests have travelled over 
seas to speak in this congress, and the different beliefs of India and 
China will-be well represented. It would be useless to repeat the 
strange names of these ge ood but among those more familiar 
to our ears there are such distinguished ones as Cardinal Gibbons, 
the Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott and Edward Everett Hale, Julia 
Ward Howe, — Lazarus, Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. F. 
Max Miiller, Dr. Andrew D, White, Prof. Thomas Dwight, Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, Prof. Washington Gladden and Dr, E, G, Hirsch, 

The Swedish section has been the greatest surprise of the ex- 
hibit of fine arts at the Exposition, for these painters have so 
recently asserted themselves that few of them are known to collec- 
tors in this country. The strongest man of them all is only thirty- 
two years old, and the school of which he is distinctly the leader 
is, therefore, of recent formation. Its vitality, however, is due 
partly to the fact that each painter expresses himself, and not one of 
them imitates another to the exclusion of his own individuality. 
They have yielded somewhat to the omnipresent influence of France, 
but there is nevertheless a national feeling in their work which is 
evident to the most hurried visitor. It is elusive and shows itself 
more in outlook than in expression—in a certain ru vigor of 
observation emphasized by a clear, direct and forceful technique. 
They have daring, these painters who do not hesitate to attack the 
least conventional subject, and the frankness with which po pe 
scribe whatever lies around them extends to light and and 
atmosphere. There is, too, a freshness, a vivacity in their work 
which is delightful. It has the mark of enthusiasm which is so 
potent an attraction—a youthful, ambitious enthusiasm that sees no 
obstacles. These qualities are epitomized in the work of Anders 
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Zorn, which dominates the exhibit. But his pictures have also 
something more; in spite of a daring which leaves one breathless 
they have the unmistakable touch of a One feels the innate 
force of the man, his power to control his own talent and bend it 
to his ends, his intellectual p of his art, and his potential mas- 
tery of it. For, much as he has accomplished already, he convinces 
one that he is destined to achieve more. There is a swiftness of 
movement in his work and a masculine virility which will conquer 
ag difficulties, 
r. Zorn is exceedingly clever in characterization, but like the 
most p' sive French painters he is interested chiefly in the 
study of light. His interior of an omnibus is brilliantly clever, so 
adroit is it in the handling of crossing lights, and so charming is 
the picture evolved from an unpromising subject. He has verve 
and dash and sparkle, but beneath these there is something more 
intense, something that bids us await the development of this most 
artistic personality. Mr. Zorn has been in Chicago for several 
months, filling the post of Swedish Commissioner and acting on the 
art jury. He agreed to paint several portraits before his return, 
one of which is to represent Mrs. Palmer for the Board of Lady 
Man ; and he was about to fulfil these commissions when he 
was thrown from a horse, breaking his right collar-bone in two 
aggre The injury is not dangerous, but it will incapacitate him 
or several weeks, Mr. Zorn, however, is not the oe ¢ talented 
painter in Sweden; for Kriiger, Ekstroém, Wahlberg, Lindstrom 
and Prince Eugen have each a fresh and individual touch in land- 
scape, and Liljefors has painted some beautiful subjects with re- 
markable breadth and simplicity. 

The latest literary debutante in Chicago is Miss Lilian Bell, 
whose “ Love-Affairs of an Old Maid” was recently published by 
Harper & Bros, Though this is, I believe, her first book, Miss 
Bell has not been without her literary adventures. One of them 
is rather amusing, Several years ago she was a member of a small 
literary club—for the city is so strewn with them that no one can 
tell how much they will have to answer for to the coming genera- 
tion, Though small, the club was ambitious and wished to do its 
work of research thoroughly ; so to Miss Bell was Pte the sub- 
ject of the literary women of the country then under discussion, She 
studied it up conscientiously, but failed to find any literary women of 
distinction, Not to be easily discouraged, however, she wrote an 
elaborate paper describing the lives and works of certain writers 
whose names are not to be found in the encyclopedias. And so 
cleverly was it done that not one of the members suspected that 
these characters were mythical until the romancer told them of the 
fact, when’they were properly shocked by the affront to their dig- 
nity. The “ Love-Affairs” make a series of bright little sketches, 
written with dash and vivacity, and entertaining in the same way 
and to the same degree as the latest bit of gossip. 

They are the reflections of a warm-hearted, sympathetic, ob- 
servant young woman; and the romances she relates are not 
her own but those of her friends, whose faults and failings are 

in review and whose secrets are revealed remorselessly. 
he stories are touched lightly, described rather than acted out, 
and if the writer's philosophy is sometimes rather thin and her con- 
clusions obvious, one can forgive her for the breeziness of it all. 
She cannot vivify her characters, whose talk often contradicts the 
writer’s description, but she can make them say clever things ; and 
though she cannot analyze the hidden springs of action, she can 
write with originality and dash of the motives that lie nearer the 
surface, It is all very sentimental, the emotion of love seeming to 
be the only one worth considering; but it teaches some valuable 
lessons about women to the benighted sex which pretends to find 
them mysterious, And a sparkling, vivacious way of putting things 
gives the book stamina, “ She is so perfect,” says one of the char- 
acters, who never would have said it if he had been as obtuse as 
his confidant describes him as being, ‘‘ that there is absolutely no 
flaw in her for me to recognize and feel friendly with.” 

This is not true of Miss Bell's little book, for not only is it far 
from perfect, but in spite of its obvious faults the interest it excites 
is distinctly of a friendly nature. 


CHICAGO, 12 September, 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





The Lounger 


MR."ANDREW LANG does not want to hurry Mr. Gladstone, but 
he does wish that the Premier would appoint a Laureate and set 
the minds of the aspirants for that office at rest. The number of 
odes nd out on every odeous occasion fills his soul with 
worriment. These poems may make bonfires, as did those 
Sead, ‘hey stopped with ber martage, however. “lath 

, stop er , however, “In thesame way,” 
says Mr, , as long as we have no Laureate, as long as the 
‘butt of sherry to k im ’ is maturing in the cellar, poets 
will certainly go on Pindarizing, like Ronsard. At burial, birth, or 


ts for her 
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bridal, they will punctually appear with dirges, natal odes, e 
amia, When a i 


firing.” How thankful Mrs. Cleveland ought to be that there is no 
Laureate in this country. Think of the po that would have been 
written on her marriage, the birth of her first-born and (what an 
opportunity !) the birth of her second, in the White House. 





THE HOSPITALITY OF Chicagoans must have been taxed, this 
summer, beyond endurance—taxed even more than the patience of 
“the people of the West” has been taxed by the New York news. 
papers, if the wild and hirsute Senator Peffer is to be accepted asa 
mouthpiece of Western sentiment. Indications of restlessness under 
this burden of taxation are beginning to appear. Thus, I find in the 
Chicago 7rzbune of Sept. 3 the following advertisement :—“ PER. 
SONAL: NOTICE. Having entertained all known relatives for 
World’s Fair, relatives in future must be identified. Foreign papers 
please copy. MR. AND Mrs.S.W.McC——.” It will not be long, 
at this rate, before the McC.’s refuse to entertain even those belated 
relatives who succeed in identifying themselves. 

ACCORDING TO AN ARTICLE in a recent Forum, to which] 
have already referred, the life of a journalist is not an enviable one, 
It is all work and little pay ; his day is night and his night is day, 
Not in every case, however. I know a journalist, one who hol 
an editorial position on a New York daily, who has done his work 
in an ideal way this summer. He lives in a village on the north 
shore of the Sound, not two hours’ sail from New York, and every 
day takes the eleven o’clock boat to town. He has ample time to 


read the morning papers before he leaves home, and he writes his. 


editorials on the boat with the beautiful shores of the Sound to in- 
spire (or distract) him, every time he raises his eyes from the page, 

hen he arrives in the city his day’s writing is done. He goes to 
his office, however, reads his mail, consults with his brother edi- 
tors, has his luncheon, and goes home on the four o’clock boat. I 
admit that this is an exceptional incident in a journalist's life, and 
the journalist in question has earned it. It willnotlastlong. The 
boat has already stopped running for the summer, and the busy 
season is upon us. 





I WAS SAILING up the Sound the other day when my attention 
was attracted by a desolate little island only a short distance from 
the city. There was no sign of life about it and only two or three 
leafless trees. Near one of these was a deserted hut. It was near 
evening and the declining sun left dark shadows across the barren 
spot. “What a place for a murder,” I said to my companion, 
*It eee Stevenson’s‘ Pavilion on the Links,’ ”’ she replied. i 
then the boat’s policeman passed us. ‘“ What place is that?” I 
asked, pointing to the little island. “1 don’t know its name,” said 
he, “ but it’s where that Chinaman with the leprosy died six weeks 
ago. There is no one there now.” A shiver passed over us as we 
thought of the poor wretch left to die alone on that sandy waste, 
yet with thousands of gay excursionists pent daily before his 
eyes. It looked the scene of a tragedy, and its looks did not belie 
it. 





Mr. C. F. Cross, an English expert in paper, has confided 
to a representative of The Westminster Gazette that the paper on 
which most of the books of the present day are printed will not 
last three hundred years. In making this statement Mr. Cross 
hopes to alarm publishers into using better paper, yet I cannot but 
feel that the ephemeral quality of the paper is not altogether a bad 
thing. There are some modern books that would be worth pre- 
serving for three hundred years, but three years would be too long 
a life for most of them. “How few books there are, after all, that 
one wants to give a permanent place in his library. He may real 
them once, and keep them for a while; but when he weeds his 
library, as most people who love books do, only those of the highest 
literary value are allowed to remain on his shelves. 





PEOPLE HAVE different ideas about their libraries, as they have 
about other things. There are some who — sets of the famous 
authors, those “ without which no gentleman’s li 
and there are those who buy only their favorite volumes out 
sets. I know of one person who prefers Thackeray to any Owe 
novelist, but who cares only for “ Pendennis ” and “ Vanity Fait. 
“ Henry Esmond” and “ The Newcomes,”which most people thins 
the best of Thackeray’s novels, he doesn’t like at all. In fact, he 
says that he can’t orig ng baad 
cannot get interested. Yet this same person, thou; 
for Thames than for Dickens, has read and enjoyed everytii 
Dickens ever wrote. He is also an ardent admirer of Balzac, 
cares only for “ Pére Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” “César Di 
teau ” and “ Cousine Bette””—liking the latter not without a 


ureate is appointed, or when we are firmly told 
that there is to be no Laureate, the authors of odes will cease 


rary is complete j 


them—that he has tried time and but 
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vation, Hawthorne is another of this reader's admirations; but he 
never gets beyond “ The House of the Seven Gables,” “ The Scarlet 
letter, “The Blithedale Romance” and “The Marble Faun.” 
From almost every classic English author's list he chooses a few 
golumes, but not one of them, poet or prose-writer, does he take, 


so to speak, e bloc. 


“PERHAPS THE HILARITY of the Chicago critic over the mispro- 
quneiations (as he calls them) of ‘ Midway Plazsance’ will be miti- 
" writes H., “ when he learns that the word itself in that 
collocation is neither French nor English and is simply a monstrosity, 
whatever its pronunciation be. In French, p/azsance is never used 
at all without de before it, and then in the narrowest sense, as 
maison de Plaisance, and the like. The proper English form of it, 
common in Tudor and Stuart literature, is pleasaunce, pleasance— 
aword of charming aspect and associations, continued in that spell- 
ing and acceptation (‘ pleasure-ground,’ ‘ park,’ etc.), by Sir Walter 
Scott and Charles eb hy, possessing so pretty a word, so 
Anglicized by so long a line of illustrious writers, should 
we tolerate the monster ‘ plaisance’ and all the comical twists and 
tums given to his tail? Is this another phase of Chicago-ese ? 
Let the word at once be spelt P/easaunce or Pleasance, as it has 
been for three hundred years.” 








“Iv YOUR last issue,” writes Irving Browne, “ you quote Mr. 
Crane as saying that ‘no literary man distinguished in ded/es dettres, 
history, poetry, or essay, has ever written a good play.’ Has he 

Lord Lytton, who wrote two of the best seve of modern 
times?” Undoubtedly he has; and he has also forgotten a much 
more distinguished man-of-letters than Lord Lytton, who wrote 
some of the best fiction and poetry in the language, and a comedy 
that has held the boards for a hundred and twenty years, and is 
still seen with undiminished delight. If the author of “* She Stoops 
toConquer” is not “ distinguished in delles lettres, history, poetry 
or essay,” then no one ever was. But Mr. Crane’s statement is 
hardly worth refuting. If it were, one might disprove it without 
considering the literature of any land but England. 





THERE ARE SOME pretty poor statues in New York, and a few— 
avery few—good ones. The Lincoln in Union Square is one of 
the poorer sort. But surely it deserves a better fate than that the 
tailing around it should be used as a hitching-place for horses. 
Better tear the statue down, than insult the memory of Lincoln by 
poy hae of car-horses under his nose, Through the efforts of 
the , the nuisance has just been abated. 





THE NAME OF Fanny Brawne has been handed down to the pre- 
sent generation with not many words of compliment. It is generall 
that she showed a strange want of refinement, to s) ak 
no more severely of her conduct, when she published her love- 
from the poet Keats, Miss Katherine Tynan, in lately writ- 
ing on “ Keats’s Heroines,” speaks of Miss Fanny as “ a common- 
place girl.” A lady, who signs herself Rosa Perrins, comes to the 
Tescue of th x7 hig Sanna girl and denies that she was “ com- 
*— Miss Brawne was my mother's great friend, and I 
well up to the time I was almost fifteen, when she left 
She was a very striking, dignified woman; fair, very 
bright, dark eyes, and light brown hair; very clever, and 
tin society, I remember my mother saying she was a 
girl, but that she lost all her beautiful color in an illness 
her engagement with Keats was broken-off—' that mad 
as they spoke of him then.” All of which is interesting, 
that it is true; but I don’t see how a girl who seemed 
le for her lover managed to lose “ all her beautiful 
an illness caused by grief over their broken engage- 
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“Social Test-Words” 
TO THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC :-— 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette's lite i i 
editor, being a 
vona®, has an intuition that your ““ New taglentie also “ must 
. leone no doubt young at that,” and expresses surprise that 
eee Mie, the leading American literary journal, should print 
leading article this production.” But it appears that you 
ante joe Were about. The reading that this Boston young 
's leading article has led to is entertaining and instructive. 













































you sa correspondents seem to have missed the 
her article. If the article was serious, it meant that the 
fan of “ form” in New England is utterly inno- 
ind ofr in the ending of a syllable. If satirical, it 
SUE Mine aac: 2s, thouph a cotton cane 
» Aug. 24, thou e affects to argue 
believe that the article is satirical, He is merely 
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poking fun at its solemn author. He knows that there could be no 
American satire as delicious as that, even in Boston. Clearly, it is 
serious. The young woman is.as innocent in her assumption that 
“ parse” is pronounced gaks and “ tomarto ” ¢omahio, as she is in 
calling the Italian @ “long a,” or in making her society's “ 

form ” an authority higher than the dictionaries, Theserene, self- 
tasting sweetness of this Bostonian ignorance of the sounds of let- 
ters of the alphabet, and even of their names, is what gives her ar- 
ticle its savory quality as a “ social test." That the only part of 
our country in which the pronunciation of English has so degener- 
ated as to be everywhere else recognized as an American dialect 
should presume to teach the rest of the country how to pronounce, 
and this in defiance of the dictionaries, and attempt it through the 


mouth of a young woman incapable of discriminating between the 
sound of ay and the sound of af, and confident of fomarto as a 
test of high breeding—this is the joke of the thing. 

XENIA, OHIO, Cc. K. 


What strikes the Old Englander as mighty odd in the /omayto dis- 
cussion is the perverse mis-spelling of some exceedingly easy words, 
When the writers mean the sound a/ they spell it av. Worst of all 
is the reporter's slip-slop way of trying to convey the English ac- 
cent in blasted and fancy, by distorting them into d/arsted and 
Jawncy. Asa fact, I een no oe ever did pronounce 
fancy with a broad a, The most laughed at thing by English audi- 
ences in the popular play “‘ The Colonel” was the way the Colonel 
said fomayto. It was new to us, and therefore odd; that was all, 
America is supposed to be a free country, and, for the life of me I 
don’t see why Americans should go running about with blushin 
apologies and hysterical appeals to dictionaries. If potato, being o: 
full age, has a fixity of sound, why trouble over tomato, because of 
its juvenility and doubtful settlement? 1 suppose the Sandwich 
Islanders say omahto, and we simply copy them, And why does 
“New Yorker” condescend to print the words “ good form” in 
those abject quotation marks? Must Americans neither speak, 
= nor write words without the permission of Cockneydom, and 
then only with due proclamation of indebtedness? This whole 
business of verbal and literal variations seems rather pedantic if 
not puerile. ARGUS. 


How the sounds of the letter a become changed on the tongues 
of different persons is past understanding. I was born and brought 
‘up in Cleveland, Ohio, married some years ago a Chi man, 
but have lived most of the past six years in Europe and Mexico, 
spending much time in New York, I never use the narrow sound 
of a in the wrong place. My brother, also born in Cleveland but 
educated in Germany, invariably misuses it. Is it not curious? I 
am quite sure there can be no question of social distinction between 
my brother and me. _I believe the fault lies wholly with the teach- ‘ 
ers who train the youthful tongues. 

CINCINNATI, 7 Sept., 1883. E. S.'S. 

It is easy to understand that one should be surprised at the 
“ discovery ” that he has been blundering ~~ all his lifetime in 
ignorance of the correct pronunciation of so familiar a word as 
tomato; and not only surprised, but, perhaps, chagrined and mor- 
tified, especially if he has set himself up as one of the elect in 
refinement and culture, and as an expert in questions of philology ; 
but it seems as though there were a better way to meet the emer- 
gency, than to mount his high horse of “ serene and self-satisfied 
obstinacy,” and — to face it out with such argument, gram- 
mar and rhetoric as characterize the article before me, The best 
that can be said of it, is that it affords ample evidence of the critic’s 
consistent observance of the “general rule” which he commends, 
in my opinion “ not wisely,’ to others. NEw YORKER, 


I do not know in what part of New England lives the writer of 
the article on “Social Test-words” in the last number of Zhe 
Critic; but he is very certainly incorrect in asserting that the word 
banana “is, in New England, universally pronounced danarna, 
except by the dealers, who pronounce it dananna, or banayna,” 
So far is this from being the case, that I do not believe anyone in 
New England, unless he be of Hibernian descent, pronounces this 
word in thé manner indicated. ; 

Perhaps the writer does not really mean that the word is to be 
pronounced in accordance with his mode of spelling it (¢.¢., with an 
r in the second syllable); but that he adopts this mode of spelling 
to indicate that the sound of the @ is broad, or like the Italian a—a 
sound indicated in Webster and Worcester by the mark ** over the 
vowel, If — is the case, — he is pane = b= mode of 
represen is meaning. same m to 
word ne which he declares he continue to 
tomarto, even if all the dictionaries should gainsay him. Now, 
without boasting of a familiarity with all the “refined and culti- 
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vated ” people in the vicinity of Boston and Cambridge, I will say 
that my own experience, as far as it goes, is entirely at variance 
with that of the writer of the article, and that I never heard anyone 
of my “ society” or scholar! uaintances say somarto or banarna, 
nor even parse, for pass. If they all déd use these words in this 
way, I certainly never would imitate them, for I think such liber- 
ties in pronunciation surpass the authority of “ the leaders of fash- 
ion” here or elsewhere. The contracting of such words as novel, 
curtain, satin, Latin, etc., is a small matter compared with such a 
radical change in the form of a word as the insertion of aconsonant 
that never had any part in the original form of the word. I have 
consulted various English dictionaries without finding any authority 
for even these contractions alluded to, although there is the encour- 

ement in analogy for such contractions. We say shuvi for 
shovel. But the abuse of a word like tomato by pronouncing it 
with an r inserted has no analogy in the English or any other lan- 


if “we can judge of the refinement and culture of our acquaint- 
ances by the language which they use,” I should certainly judge 
that New Englanders who pronounced tomato and banana in the 
ways recommended by “ New Englander ” were lacking in both re- 
finement and culture. The“ test” would in this case be applied 
with a result differing from that of the writer of the article alluded 
to. Perhaps “ New Englander” will set himself right in his really 
interesting though not wholly defensible paper. The Critic isa 
great teacher, and it would be unfortunate if any of its readers 
should be led into erroneous pronunciations through a misleading 
method of representing the sounds of the vowels. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss, 


The Fine Arts 


“Some Hicts on Learning to Draw” 

THE PRINCIPAL novelty about this book of Mr. G. W. Hutchin- 
son’s is in the illustrations, which include reproductions of free-hand 
drawings, in various manners, by living artists. These serve, at 
least, to balance the effect of the drawings from blocks with which, 
as is usual, the student is required to begin. This should help to 
guard the learner from the mistake which he is so apt to make, of 
regarding his preparatory work as constituting an end in itself. 
Yet the author = have gone further in the same direction. We 
doubt the reasonableness of teaching first the most abstract method 
of drawing—outline ; and then abstract form, without color, unless 
some attempt is made, at the same time, or earlier, in the opposite 
direction, Still, it is —* to find in an elementary book of 
this sort examples of artistic drawing. These examples are all 
contributed by artists of the English school with the exceptions of 
some pen-drawings by Mr. Pennell and some woodcuts of Durer’s, 
Among the best is a pen-and-ink of a man’s head by G., P. Jacomb 
Hood ; a ppg apg beech trees, by Alfred Parsons; a head 
in chalk, by H. S. Marks ; and a pencil-drawing of a rose, by Mr. 
Poynter, ($2.25. Macmillan & Co.) 


. Art Notes 

THE SUCCESS of the volume of “American Illustrators,” which 
the Messrs, Scribner published last year, has induced them to pub- 
iish a similar volume on “ French Iflustrators "—the first book on 
the subject, by the way, The text will be written by M. Louis 
Morin and introduced by M. Jules Claretie. M. Morin not only 
describes the work of the Paris artists, but their manner of life as 
well, His first chapter is devoted to the Monceaux quarter, a 
second describes Montmartre, while others are given to the suburbs, 
etc. More than aay artists are represented—the most famous by 
large plates, and all by text illustrations. There will be fifteen 
plates printed in color on Japan paper, and more than one hundred 
sketches, portraits and drawings in the text. The book is divided 
into five parts, each enclosed in a separate cover, with a design in 
colors, the portfolio holding the five parts being designed by Albert 
Lynch, It is expected to be ready early in November. 

—Messrs. Richard M. Hunt, William R. Ware and Napoleon Le 
Brun have been appointed to select the best six of the 133 designs 
for the new City Hall in this city, submitted recently in competition. 
The municipal officers will then accept one of the six sketches thus 
called to their attention. This plan ensures the acceptance of a 

ign that comes within five of being the best offered, and ensures 
nothing more. 

——One of our Paris readers writes :—" In your account of the new 
Congressional Library building, ng mention is made of the archi- 
tect. The omission of the name of the sculptor of a statue in the 
report of its inauguration is the common practice in the United 
States. I have noted this many times. Here in France the author 
of a work of art is never ignored the newspapers. This fact 
will est several ns which I need not make in the pre- 
sence of your intelligent readers, however.” 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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Notes 


Capt. A. T, MAHAN has written a Life of Nelson, This may 
not prove to be a more popular book than Southey’s, but it cap 
Sonley fail to surpass the poet’s at every point where know 
the sea and naval warfare is needed in writing the biography of, 
fighting sailor. 

—For a volume of the speeches of Gov. William E. Russell of 
Massachusetts, edited by Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., Col, Hig. 

inson is to provide an introduction. Little, Brown & Co, areiy 
: its publishers, 


—Gov. McKinley’s “Speeches and Addresses ”—sixty-fiye of 
them—are coming out through D. Appleton & Co. tthinty of 
them were made in Congress. The essays on Charities, the Drink 
Problem, Labor, Foreign Commerce, Penal Methods, etc., read be 
fore the Brooklyn Ethical Association during the season 1 
are ready at the Appletons’ in a volume entitled “ Factors in Amer. 
can Civilization.” 

—‘ Comic Tragedies,” the actual plays of Miss Alcott’s “Little 
Women”; “ Helpful Words,” being B sea extracts from the writ- 
ings of Edward Everett Hale; and “ Fifty Years,” being poems by 
the same writer, are issuing from the press of Roberts Bros, 


—Macmillan & Co. are to be the noe + of the volume 
“ American Bookplates,” by Charles Dexter Allen, to which w 
have referred as a work in preparation, They announce al» 
“Chronological Outlines of American Literature” and “ Pai, 
Pleasure and ésthetics,” the latter by Henry Rutgers Marshall 
the New York architect who designed Rudyard Kipling’s house at 
Brattleboro, Vt. | 

—Eyre Crowe's “ With Thackeray in America” is enlivened y 
121 sketches of men and scenes by the way, struck off by th 
chronicler himself. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish the book, 

—Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who arrived from Europe lat 
week, has recently bought land at Tenant’s Harbor, Me., near the 
mouth of Penobscot Bay. It is said to be his intention to build 
there a summer residence of elaborate design, to be ready for occi- 
pancy next summer. 


—The Clyde and its scenery form the background for J, ML 
Barrie’s new novel—a book which he is writing at Kerriemur 
(“Thrums”). Mr. Barrie’s fellow-villagers are said to be vey 
proud of his literary successes, “ even though they have a pet theory 
that, having set down in his notebook the stories and 
communicated to him by a certain local worthy, he merely makes 
fair copies and despatches them to his London publisher,” 


—A writer in The Pall Mall Gazette reports the mound ove 
Rossetti’s grave, in the pretty old churchyard of Birchington-o- 
Sea, as being “ trodden = ’ by visitors, and suggests that # 
iron railing be placed around the grave and monument. 

—To Prof. Virchow has been assigned the delicate task of d 
termining whether or no a skull recently unearthed in Greece 
that of Sophocles. The London Lancet is not alone, we fancy, 4 
wondering what sort of cranial structure held the brains the 
writer of the Antigone. 

—The late John E. De Witt, President “of the Portland (Maint) 
Society of Art, is said to have owned one of the finest private 
libraries in the United States. 

—Again an American girl is to create the leading ré/e ina Gh 
bert and Sullivan operetta. Miss Nancy McIntosh, we lear oe 
a London paper, has already gained success as a vocalist at 
Monday Popular Concerts and elsewhere. She is a native of Cleve 
land, and has studied singing under Mr. Errani in New ¥ 
Mr. Henschel in London. 

—NMr. Francis Parkman, the historian, who has returned in oat 
improved health to his home at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
brate his seventieth birthday to-day (Saturday). 

—Mr. Marion Crawford is making a brief visit to this county. 

—Besides a new play by Marion Crawford, Mr. Daly annou 
one by Henry James and another by F.C, Burnand. 

—Miss Emma M. Converse of Providence, an astronomical rs 
of note, died at Whitefield, N. H., on Sept. 6, She had long 
engaged in literary pursuits, and for about sixteen ycars 
ten monthly articles on astronomical caleulations, which < mad 
widely reprinted. Miss Converse was born in Salem as 
had been a contributor to The Atlantic, The Scientia 4 
and Zhe Youth's Companion. As a translator she 
work for D. Appleton & Co. ail ! 

—Of Richard Le Gallienne’s “ io,” which will be ito be 


month, The Westminster Budget says :—" It will be 
ing (tempered by italics) within a sort of Persian border. 
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precious ecstasy in red and black, consisting of old 
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5 '—The gift of the Randall Memorial Library to the old town of 
‘iteay I stow, Mass., by Miss Belinda Lull Randall, was in execution of the 
“id wishes of the donor's brother, Dr. J. W, Randall, who died last 

2 





year at the age of seventy-nine. 
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—A special to the 7rzbune estimates the cost of the Vanderbilt 
dormitory, now building at Yale, at $800,000 or $900,000. 


Laughter,” 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


—The Birmingham Pos¢ tells a striking story of the recent death 
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ANSWERS 


1711.—* Laugh, and the world laughs with you” is to be found 
in ‘‘ Peculiar Poems,” by Col. 
The poem is printed on page 37, under the title of ‘‘ Love and 


John A. Joyce (New York, 188s). 


T. B. M. 





ssell of the venerable Italian poet Ghislandoni. To determine how oa ° 
1. Hig. << Italian men-of-letters knew English well enough to translate oa oP nee yen oe) ye tae Boge ne 
ae eT , the Corriere della Sera of Milan offered a pair of beau- yolume., I think, toward the end. : 
tiful Japanese vases for the best rendition of four lines from “ The prensa ate M yon G 
five of Princess.” Ghislandoni, the me: of Verdi's a te the ‘ : : 
irty of from 719 competitors. A /éfe was prepared in his honor; 
Da on the a ; da’ of the award he sank war the excitement of Publications Received 
cad be HE this long-retarded fame, and died, gazing happily at the vases. ; Aged, 
(894, = _Mrs, Caroline H. Dall declares in the Springfield Republican A RECENT ¢/ mom Publication te eno oct nce When wa Manatee 
Ameri that Longfellow assured her that he had the story of “Evangeline” given the publication is issued in New York. 
ti. from ree himself, who was one of the first to congratulate Barrow, J.C. The Seven Cities of the Dead, and Other Poems. $1.75._ Me 

. him on the poem’s great success. ‘ eit cniad ‘: mumans, Green & Co. 
ve writ —The Cassell Publishing Co. has been reorganized with most of Bool bf Elegies, The, Ed. with’ Notes by J. Baldwin. $x. ee Se 
ems by MH the former stockholders ro some new ones. illiam L. Mershon, Sensei oat’ Rien, Ne xt, IV, XV. " el rab fine, 
. of the Mershon Press, Rahway, N. J., has resigned from his active Cowes, E. History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 4 Vols, an 
ume (connection with the latter concern to become President and general De Witt, & A. W. Life's Battle Won, $1.50. Hunt & Eaton, 
hich we ofthe new house. The Company's capital is placed at $250, Dutt, RC. Ancient India ao00 B.C.-Boo A.D, $r. Longmans, n & Co. 
ce aly J 000 shares of the value of $50 ashare), Business willbe begun fibbard, G. A. Nowadays, and Other Stories. Gesver & Bear: 
“ Pain, with $190,000, or 3800 shares of paid-up stock. Most of the old Higginson, T. W., and Channing, E. English History for American Readers. 
larshall, eo ape will be retained, and there is every reason to believe — prousehold Art. Ed. by C, Wheeler. $:. 2 "" re, $e 
souse at ME that the concern has a long and vigorous life before it. The com- How and Where to Find the Gems of the Fair. asc. Rand, MeNally & Co, 

has had the sympathy of the book-trade and the public at Howard, B. D. Life with Trans-Siberian Savages, $1 75. Longmans, & Co, 


onal in its recent troubles, for which it was not responsible, and 
it now has the best wishes of al! who know its personnel. 





wages. $17 
Hurlbut, J. L., and Doherty, R. R. Illustrative Notes on the Sunday-School 


s, 1894. $1.05. Hunt & Eaton. 


by the It will jones, H, Essays in Londen and Elsewhere. Harper & Bros, 
Pe, leave its old quarters in Fourth Avenue as soon as a suitable place Losier Lady Gactarle.” eas” a Harper © Sees. 
can be found. ton, F. Skeleton Leaves. $2. Longmans, Green & Co, 

ype last ‘acguire,C. Amabel. Rand, McNally & Co, 
sear the Miller,C.C, Tables for Writing Harm nic Exercises, soc. W. A. Pond & Co, 
to build The Free Parliament Miller, C.C. Additions to Tables for Writing Harmonic waeeion. fr 1ale 
+A, Pon le 

OF Oflr [All communications must be accompanied with the name ok von, pe hl os I. 75c. ‘eet ee é & 
4nd address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- Ransom, J. U_ Longmans) German Gr Signe me mm gree 8 xe 

JME tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question Roserts, CGD. Songs of the Common ay. $x.25. Longmans, Gréen & Co. 


venience of reference.| 


QUESTIONS 


Transcript. 


are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 


1920.—Who is the author of the poem entitled ‘High Tide at Wond 
Gettysburg”? It was first printed anonymously, I believe, in the 
F. P; 


Robinson,C. H. The 


hurch and her Teaching. 


16. Longmans, Green & Co, 
imes, 


Robinson, S. V. A Physician’s Notes on Apostolic 20c, Hunt & Eaton. 
Tiffany,O. H. Pulpit and Platform. $x 77 Hunt & Eaton. 
Van Daell, A. N. Introduction to French Language. $1.10, Gian & Co. 
Waldstein, C. The Work of John Ruskin. Bow & Bros. 

.J. Dictionary of Quotations. $2.50. F. Warne & Co, 
Wright, M. R. Heat. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co, 


P, F. 











huigestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
Preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those ‘diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., Says :—“I value it as an excellent 
Preventative of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidtlated drink when properly diluted 
wit voter, and sweetened,” 






































pamphlet free on application to 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
































A Story of Massachusetts and Colorado, 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 
By ANNA FULLER, author of ‘‘ Pratt Por- 
traits.” Fourth edition. 12mo, illus- 


trated, $1.00. 
“* An altogether charming little story." —Ci BVBLAND 


Pan GP etakl t satisfact bit 

“ The est, breesiest, most satisfactory 

Jun and romance which has come to owr notice 4 
many a day.” —CuicaGo INTERIOR. 

“Ttisa book to read and enjoy either alone or with 
bl: t pani and to make the reader glad 
that the author has given 
nation humor, naturalness and originality,” — 
Pusuic Opinion (Washington, D.C,). 


By the same author. 


PRATT PORTRAITS: 
Sketched in a New Engiand Suburb. 

By ANNA FuLiER. Third edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

** One of the richest and most worthy contributions 
to American literature Sepen decade. With a 
pen positively photographic ¢. shilful writer has 
limned the portraits of this New England family, 
Pratt by name and so thoroughly New &n, oy 
nature.’ —Rocnester Heracv, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S. SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 234 St., New York. 





us such a charming combi- 





LIBRARIAN, 
i library. Wide arg erty : 
aaa” sapeeleane. Terms Lipranian, 
care Critic, 





erences. 
“SCRIBENDI,” Critic office. 














A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by mansunc eros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
1 brated Brand “ Pickings.” 


























CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


et ee eee 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 

















11.& R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
The French Revolution. 


By THomAs CARLYLE, Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, and illustrated with 
34 portraits and reproductions of famous 
paintings. Photogravure frontispieces. 
2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, neat gold 
line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on 
side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full 
gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt 
top, per vol., $3.00. 


Personal Recollections of John G. 
Whittier. 


By Mrs. Mary B, CiaFiin. With portraits. 
18mo, unique ornamental binding, 75 cts. 
Mrs. Claflin was one of Whittier's most 

intimate friends, and at her hospitable 

home the poet frequently stayed when he 
was in Boston. Her recollections are de- 
lightfully fresh and entertaining, and give 

a quite new picture of the Quaker bard. 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mitver, D.D., author of 
‘* Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the Most of 
Life,” ‘‘ The Every ce of Life,” etc. 
Selections from his writings arranged by 
Evalena I. Fryer. With portrait. 16mo, 
ornamental binding, 75 cts. 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 


By Saran K. Botton, author of * Poor- 
Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. Iilus- 
trated with portraits of Columbus, Ra- 
leigh, Sir fon Franklin, Livingstone 
and others. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Mrs. Bolton’s books are always written 
in a bright, fresh style, readable without 
inaccuracy, and never fail to interest and 
instruct her readers. ; 


The New Redemption. 


By the Rev. Geo. D. Herron, D.D., author 
of ‘‘A Plea for the Gospel,” etc, 16mo, 


cts. 

Fifis influence on American thought 
ought to be and doubtless will be most 
salutary.”— 7he Rev. Robt. F. Horton, D.D., 
England, recent Yale lecturer and author of 
“*Verbum Dei.” : 


Imitation of Christ. 


By Tuomas A Kempis, Illustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the life of 
Christ, by H. Hofmann, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 
18mo, white and colors, gilt top, 75 cts.; 
18mo, full cloth, vellum, gilt top, 75 cts.; 
18mo, silk, full gilt $1.50; 18mo, leather, 
flexible, round corners, $2,00. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 Bast 14th St.,N.Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 





H, WILLIAMS, 
West 10TH Seem. Naw Yorx. Sets 
volumes or single numbers, _ ; 








MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONs’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW ROMANCE 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


David Balfour. 


Beirg Memoirs of His Adventures at Home and 
Abroad. 12mo, cloth §1.50. 


“ The high quality of Homeric romance isin ‘ David 
Balfour’ as it was in ‘ shinagoet. of which it is the 
enthralling sequel, It abounds in incident, and has 
an interest that falters not to the very end.’'—Boston 


Beacon. 
Kidnapped. 


Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfourin 
the year 1751. New Edition, uniform with ‘“* David 
Balfour.’’ samo, cloth, $1.25, 

‘*Mr, Stevenson has never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage than in ‘Kidnapped.’ . . . No better 
book of its kind than these ‘ Adventures of David 
Balfour’ has ever been written.” — The Nation. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher. 


By Rosert Grant. With many illustrations by C. S. 
Reinhart and W. T. Smedley. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Mr. Grant's brilliant and wir “Reflections” won 

extraordinary popularity ; and this new book, with its 
scores of clever illustrations by the two celebrated 
artists, continuing the experiences in middle life of 
the hero and heroine of the earlier book, promises to 
achieve an even greater success than that. 


New Books in the Cameo Edition. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Vircinisus Pugrisgug, AnD 
Orner Papers, and Andrew Lang's Letrers To 
Deap Avutuors, each with an etched portrait, and 
the latter also having four additional letters, will 

soon be added to the well known Cameo Edition. 

n advance of this publication, a limited Large 

ty ond Edition of 212 numbered copies, printed on 

Holland paper, with uncut edges, is now issued at 

$7.00 net per set. 


The Court of Louis XIV. 


From the French of Impgrt pz Saint-AmManp. With 
our its. Famous Women of the Valois and 

Versailles Courts. ramo, $1.2°, 

A series of extremely valuable andentertaining por- 
trait studies, intimate and —s of the clever and 
dazzling beauties of the Court of “le Grand Mon- 
arque,”’ in the author’s most fascinating style. 


The Creeds and Platforms of 


Congregationalism. 
By, Waueres Wacker, Ph.D., Pr. fessor in Hartford 
heological Seminary. 8vo, $3.50. 

An historical and critical survey of the most impor- 
tant Congregational creeds and platforms, illustrated 
by notes and comments which have a high value for 
the light they throw on the origin and growth of this 
denomination. 


New Library Editions. 
—_ Nelson Page’s Works. 4 vols., in a box, 


5 
George W. Cable’s Novels. 5 vois., ina box, $6.00, 


Both Mr. Page's and Mr. Cable’s books long ago 
— the distinction of classics, and the a; 
oe ~ works 





of each in a handsome uniform binding 

response to a wide demand for library editions 

befit their character and their position in the front 
rank of American literature. 


A History of French Painting. 
By C. H. Strananan. With reproductions of 16 rep- 

resentative paintings. New and Cheaper Edition, 

8v0, $3.50. 

“The volume, as charming as it is useful, is unre- 
servedly commended to all who love art on either its 
historical, its technical or its sentimental side.”’ 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Stories of Italy. 
Fifth volume of ‘Stories from Scribner.” Paper, 
# ; cloth, 75c ; half calf, $1.50, With Stories 
. Hopkinson Smiru, T. R. Sutiivan, Joun 
A’Becxer, and Grace Evvery CHannina. 
‘* We commend them to all, not — for the excel- 


lence of the reading, but for the taste with 
which they appeal to the eye.”—Boston Saturday 


s%e Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Important Books 


FOR 


Supplementary Reading 























































Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘ Famous’’ Books, 19 
vols. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 ‘on 
Poor boys who became famous, Girlswh 
became famous, “Famous Americ 
Authors,” etc. By SARAH K, Boxtoy, 
“ Specially adapted for th id} 

circ Seu Satan Pry a 

lirs. Farmer’s ‘‘ Famous Rulers,” agg 
‘*Famous Queens.’’ By Mrs, Lypy 
Hoyt FARMER. 12mo. Illustrated, §r5 
per vol, 
** Of much historical val i ” 

oun valee and postive Naa 

De Amicis’ ‘*Cuore,” an Italian 
Schoolboy’s Journal. By Epsoyy 
De Amicis. From the 39th Italian ej, 
tion, 12mo, $1.25. 

ae Da nce ay tom Paes 

Short Studies in Botany. By My. 
Harriet C, Cooper. Fully illustrated, | 
12mo, $1.00. 
A tical d i 

made attractive to very youn chilareony => 

Little Arthur’s History of Engian, | 
Little Arthur's History of France, and 
Little Arthur’s History of Rome, ving . 
in concise and easy language all th 
essential facts of English, French ani 





Roman History. t2mo. _ Illustrated, 

$1.25 per volume. d 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Tan 

lated by IsapeL F, Hapcoop, 1 yol, h 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 


Duruy’s History of France. By Vict 
Durvy, With 13 engraved maps, 1amo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


A Century of American Literatur, 
From Benj. Franklin to James Russél 
Lowell. Selected and arranged by Hum- 
INGTON SMITH, I2mo, $1.50, 


Her Majesty’s Tower. A History of the 
Tower of London, By W. Hepwort 
Dixon. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.0. 


The Astor Library of Standard Liter 
ture. Comprising the most popular 
works of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Irving, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, etc. 225 vols., 12m0, 
half Russia binding, 75 cents per vol. 

Standard Poets. Browning, Bryaat, 
Burns, Scott, Chaucer, Milton, Sout 
Shakspeare, Wordsworth, etc. 108 Vols, 
12mo, half Russia binding, 75 cents pe 
vol, 

The Rollo Books. By Jacos Assort. 4 
vols. in 7. 16mo. Tilustrated, $8.75 
Abbott’s American Histories, By JA 

_ABBOTT. 1amo, 4 vols. Illustrated, 


i_-eS 


. eee se 


OS Se ae 


Trmy_i| Brom izes. 


Send for our complete catalogue giving ful 
in formation. 


T. Y. CROWELL & @, 


46 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Purchase Street, ~ ° Boston 


ee 


To Authors & Publishers. 


ates nese te 
cation ; final sending . 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





and best known 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH Srreer, N. Y. 


Ca Soren Tarcunns’ Acxncr. 























g. CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut. 
, 10 JOSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 
Vol, | PAL of as School, receives for school year 
who three boys into his home. High-class school. 
tng Pleasant home. Genieen! care. 
N, Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
rading OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
5 $600, Every advantage for culture, stud 
and health. eaegver mited. Circulars wi 
’ and particulars, Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 
b 
ite Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
e8t."~ Franx S. Roserts, Principal. 
New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
lian CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
MONDO S Institute. TF yi peeenare necessary. 
n edi- Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals, 





Waterbury Connecticut. 
nd Tom Si MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 









































th The 
M Beane T. they | A., its. Miss 
nN Many R. Hivrarp, Principal. 
trated, 
MARYLAND. 
<> Baltimore, Maryland: 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 
MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
gland, hong FOR Grate, Eleventh a. Complete 
e, and course, Special advantages in 
giving Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
. HE BALTIMORE .on COLLEGE 
ch and Regular Winte: renee, s October rst. 1893. 
strated, Send for catalogue, and cam Davip Sreestt, 
M.D,, Dean. 
Trans MASSACHUSETTS. 
tm, Andover, Massachusetts. 
BBOT ACADEMY pon Forno LADIES, 
Victor Begins its 6sth year Sept. on off. Storing enlarged 
1amo, opportunities, Thr: courses of 
studies and a Coll e-fitting came Address Miss 
Lavra S, Watson, Prin. 
rature, Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
_ RS POTTER'S SCHOOL, FOR »,roune 
. LAD Septem » & 
a zepeent ond b thful ng College pre- : 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth vear. 
ry wa \orcester, Massachusetts. 
Pwr: OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
0, $4.00. L for 66 West St.—Prepares for 
larvard, etc. for Catalogue. 
Liters 
popular NEW JERSEY. 
, Irving, 
-, 1amo, New Jersey. 
r vol. PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A 
and Day School for Girls. Beautiful 
ry ant, location on the bluffs of the Delaware. Colle- 
S : Gite preperation and higher courses. For circular 
108 " PrivciPats, 
cents per “Bilageton, New Jersey 
Prepares er year begi 


oie >: paras INSTITUTE. bs 
$8.75. show 


By ox K.’ Trask, Principal. 
od, 


lew 
_ “Mrs, Westcott’s Board 
; = for Young Ladies, Ciimate Pon 
on 4 «na RE to Sith Collene, 
























q C0., New Jersey. 

. IATE SCHOOL FOR gy Re- 
Ky ley, aad, 6 to thes. Welles- 
Bostor” -” B 
ae M. Garris, A.B. 








New Jorsey. 
IES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 


ies Heap 


ation, Orange, N. J. 
wv. i R’S cation, i ple 
preparation. 



































EDUCATIONAL. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 
——, cpesere & rae 9 tne 


ie pen w. MOREY Pr Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL 





a my 








MER SEssION uly zst. $60 to $7s. 
Scuoo. Year j » ng 6th 1 Terms, is 
ress, Sister Superior. 

NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 
T, AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane. ice of Four 


Courses of Study for graduation. Special 


studies may be —_. or the Harvard Course for 
Paes, or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
nei 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
Three Full coumene of ag Location beau- 
tiful and health: ia Building with mod- 


ern improvements, #0, ¥ Send 
3 begins Sept. 893. 
E. S. Faissez, D.D., President. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C, J. Waicut,§President. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The Forty-third year. 








For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt. 
Hamilton Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 


E LANCY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Four 
teenth year opens t. acth, Complete or 
ganization, including Pri: and Academic 
rtments. Tho 4 i. ration for foadiog 
Colleges for Women, . S. Smart, Principa 


Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-eighth year will begin 
September arst, 1893. 

New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipg Drive. 














New Yorx Crrv, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs, Saran H. Emerson, Principal. Re- 
opens Oct, 4. A few boarding pu ls taken. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls. 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
ates Career ee, er 
Day Scuoor. Individual Instruction, College 
SS B. Wurron, A.B., and Lois A. Banes. 
7-188 PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
M ome» Lay bag A cane for Girls, Re-opens 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
OOL. For Girls, Pri 








SCH mary, 

and College tory Courses. S 
students admitted. N than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class 





RIVERVIEW poucikhersie: n. y. 








58th Year. ly for College, the 
Government ies and Military Or- 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 

its 

An Agency is fence. 1 prepertien arvot 
you eet dom I hat * asked to recommend a 


teaches iid ire "oune RECOMMmends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





OHIO, 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

oe. pee FOR Ling 2 Lapras, ong = 

tory, Ph fw College Prepara- 
tion, Wall term begins oe one 1893, 


Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 
MEN who desi: care 6 stern oS vente 
that of the preparatory or high school, 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wales COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
lam: 














miles southwest of Ha 
Sempestnnd ¥ Valley. 
ing bleak north 
Sore, See AT ¢ nasteome Bert, £ tory 
ui , Steam Heat, jum, , 
Rev, J. Evcar, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 





66 OODFIELD” SQARDING by ose 
ence of ee ae 

and Soaee e ati 

{Retabtohed 18 Wit — access con ed _ 


hours from New York. For talogue add: 
Principal of ‘* Woodfield,” Logan, Philan Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia, 

T LUKE’S SCHOOL, A high-class Prepara- 

tory School y S- Boys. he mime catalogue. 

3 ROUT, 

F, E, Mouton, f Principals. 

Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Homes ve ror Twenty Grazs, a the 

are of me, Henrietta and Miss 
Marion L. Pecke. Mirench ene to be ind © Fe eaten 5 in 


two years, Terms, $3004 year 
Crzrc. 











VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ny flag pg INOETEOT .. Board- 
or 3 prepares for or 
Business. Military drill, Wholesome 
pline. Viagem and and most location in this 
country, Terms moderate. 4H, H, Ross, A.M.. 
Principal. 


Saxton’s River, Vermont 


ERMONT ACADEMY. Beautiful, healthful 
location. sexes. ‘en la 


Both rge 
pomtee eachers. ‘Pull eaul ne t. pad lor 
any co e, for ness, for life tary depart- 
ment undes U.S. A. officers, Gymnasium, a 


Gro, A. Wittiams, Ph.D., Principal. 

















North Granville, N, Y. 


EMINARY has special offer t , girl, student. 
Tuition free; no profits ; ae aS you. 


stamp ; name Critic. 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
oRweoD AMESITUTE, A School of High 
Grade Girls. Certificate — > 


are jem, advennigy: meses 
and Mrs. WM, D, CABELL. 





Nashville, Tenn. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY FELLOW- 
SHIPS: Tzn bageaeg oom PAYING $100 BACH, 
bye ersit atudles By: lormation, id 
reue Univ: ‘or 
- dj Witiiams, Secretary. 











William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor, 48th St,, N.Y, 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 
AO OTHER | itt Stee 


Send for Catalegue. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL FoOOD.TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue. 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion, 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
F. Crosby Co., 6 W. a5 St. NY, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
lirs. Whitney’s Stories. 


New Edition, with revisions. To be 
comprised in seventeen volumes, in new 
and attractive binding. Price, $1.25 each. 
Now ready :— 

Faith’s Gartney’s Girlhood. 

The Gayworthys. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 

We Girls: a Home Story. 
Very few American stories are so popu- 
lar as Mrs. Whitney’s, and none are more 
wholesome or admirable in character and 
influence. 


The Life and Writings of 
Jared Sparks. 


Comprising selections from his Journals 
and Correspondence. By HeERsert B. 
ADAMS, professor eg cy Hopkins Uni- 
versity. With six 

2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. (Edition limited to 
500 copies, printed from type.) 

An excellent account of the life-work 
of Jared Sparks, the first professor of his- 
tory and a president of Harvard College, 
editor of ‘‘The North American Review,” 
and biographer of Washington and 
Franklin, including many letters from 
Wlustrious men and literary contempo- 
raries of his,—Jefferson, Madison, Mar- 
shall, Story, John Quincy Adams, Web- 
ster, Clay, Cass, Cushing, Wheaton, Ed- 
ward Everett, Alexander H. Everett, 
George Ticknor, William H. Prescott, 
George Bancroft, Lord Holland, La- 
fayette, and DeTocqueville. 


An Average [lan. 
A new edition of Mr. Robert Grant's 
well-known novel, in a new and neat 
‘binding. Price reduced to $1.25. 


_A Fellowe and His Wife. 


A Story written by BLANCHE WILLIs How- 
ARD and WILLIAM SHARP. Paper, s0 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


‘WALTER ROMEYN BENJASIIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224 St., “NEW YORK CITY. 


‘Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 

Libraries, Churches 

and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








eliotype Portraits. - 





MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr, Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languagesare studied. A new work, 
‘* THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL 

LINGUISTRY,”’ 
has just been issued by him, which does not only 
supercede his former system, published twenty years 
ago, but will be found superior to any method. It is 
the mature outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ The 
greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the age,’’ 
enabling any one to learn to 


SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher 
GERMAN, FRENCH, OR SPANISH 
within a marvelously short time. 


** Next to living in a foreign country this is un- 
doubtedly the best of all methods for learning modern 
languages,” — 7he Nation. 

xact pronunciation given. Allsubscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership, $5.00 for each language. Part I., 
each language, 50 cents, 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, . 
33 Lafayette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NAPOLEON, 


A DRAMA, 
By Richmond Sheftield Dement. 
Second Edition. 
First Edition Sold Without Advertising. 


Mr. Dement has done honor to himself and to liter- 
ature.—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 
The rhythmic march of stately periods.—Commer- 
ctal Advertiser, N. Y. 
Will be read wn gut interest and pleasure.— 
London 


ee New York a % 
A drama in heroic mould.—Current Literature, 
» the treatment fine.-- 


The cqagegsicn is elevated 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 

Worthy of our attention and admiration.—/ournal 
of Education, Boston. 

S scenes and forceful passages.—Pxd/ic 
Opinion, Washington, D.C. 

Extremely interesting and contains fine lines.— 
Pathe innefng cone chosen, lofty and impressi 

t im) ve.— 

Chicago wate foouad d 

A y contribution.— Boston Traveller, 
Paper, soc,; Cloth, $1.50; , $2; White Crushed 

il 50." 


All Booksellers. 
THE NAPOLEON PUBLISHING CO., 
3523 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


To Librarians, Book Lovers, 


and Booksellers. 

Our NBW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS, comprising works 
on architecture, aphy. lies-lettres, 
the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, 
rare French books, works of art, etc., etc., 
will be sent, ng ayer upon request. 

i Attention is called to this valuable 
collection. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 


Writing Paper Free. 5:4‘ 
eter se kg 














A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zates/ 
United States Food heport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE, 


Reaching by its through cars the most impor 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLE 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and dapent from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 4ad St, 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Pet dad the * Pour-Track Sertee send 
senger ‘Agent, G = "Station, New York 





Grand Central 











